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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


In the far-off days when the Covenant of the League of 
Nations was signed, the document in which every country 

belonging to the League guarantees the 
ee aan naan every Ps ian and when 
the sanctions to be applied to nations which invaded 
each other’s territory were vaguely assumed to be some- 
thing that would occur without our volition and would 
not conflict with our interests, The National Review ventured 
to suggest that those who were enthusiastic about such 
schemes were living in a fool’s paradise. The event has 
proved this to be the case. Devotees of the League are now 
telling us what they formerly refused to believe, that the 
League of Nations will be proved “ worse than useless ”’ if 
Italy “is allowed ” to attack Abyssinia. What they do not 
tell us is that their League will also be proved to be “ worse 
than useless ” if, in consequence of the machination of pro- 
fessional pacifists and those whose work they are uncon- 
sciously doing, a general war ensues from the action they 
desire us to take. Our pacifists—the honest ones—are very 
difficult to understand. They advocated disarmament and 
we have seen the results of their efforts in Great Britain, 
which is now largely disarmed. They desired the rehabilita- 
tion of Germany. Germany is rehabilitated, and our Gilbert 
Murrays may feel that they have contributed to the creation 
of the ferocious and avowedly pagan Government which has 
Germany under its heel. Having disarmed England and 
helped to re-arm Germany, our pacifists now want us to take 
action which would lead to war with Italy. Do they ever 
consider consequences ? Supposing for a moment that 
France listened to such counsel and supported England in 
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the application of sanctions to Italy, what do our pacifists 
suppose that Germany would do—Germany being now the 
most effectively armed country in Europe ? Germany would 
walk into Austria and, after seizing that country (which could 
no longer be defended, France and England being at war 
with Italy) she would mop up any other bits of Europe she 
fancied. The Nazi régime would therefore be made absolute 
over large territories which are now free. We could say 
Si Monumentum, etc., to our pacifists if this happened, but 
would it not be wiser to circumspice before we took their 
advice ? 


On July 11, Sir Samuel Hoare made his first speech as Foreign 
Secretary. His utterance was awaited without impatience 
; by a disillusioned world, which has ceased to 

_ a hope for any coherent foreign policy from this 
country. Under the circumstances the new 

Foreign Secretary did as well as could be expected. He is 
a featherweight, but he is clever and he pleased his immediate 
audience, the House of Commons, even though this body had 
not welcomed the sudden pro-German and anti-Genevan 
orientation of June 18. If the speeches of British Ministers 
any longer meant anything we should be glad to welcome his 
saying in regard to Austria that we should regard her independ- 
ence as important, and to France, that it “was not the 
British way to sacrifice old friendships for the sake of new 
friendships.”” But as he subsequently referred to the Naval 
Agreement as “ practical realism ’’ we must conclude that he 
was not serious. He was quite evidently talking with his 
tongue in his cheek when he said he adhered to the Stresa 
resolutions ; we may come back to the Stresa policy, but we 
definitely quitted it on June 18. Mr. Atlee, the Socialist 
leader, was right when he said that the foreign policy the 
Government pursued was that of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
He referred to Sir Samuel Hoare as the representative of the 
Hyde policy. Now we should not agree with Mr. Atlee 
about the virtues or even the possibilities of Geneva, nor have 
we his touching faith in paper shields, we have seen too many 
of them torn to shreds and scrapped, and we are aware that 
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the German Reich was built on a foundation of broken treaties, 
but where we do agree with him is in his demand to know 
where this country stands under the present Government. 
That is what we cannot find out. One year our frontier is 
on the Rhine, the next year we throw away the command of 
the Channel. In this complete incoherence in foreign affairs, 
which appears to be the order of the day, lies our greatest 
danger. 


THE object of an opposition is to oppose. There are three 
oppositions in the House of Commons at present, Conservative, 
Liberal and Socialist. All three schools were 
represented in this debate and were, in their 
different ways, very destructive to the Government’s policy, 
which, blowing as it does, hot and cold, pleases no one. Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Atlee, all from different 
points of view made unanswerable criticisms. Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Atlee cried aloud that the Government had, 
while paying lip service to the League, assisted to destroy it. 


Criticism 


“The whole machinery of the League is discredited . . . even 
Paraguay and Bolivia did not listen. . . . They fought themselves 
to a standstill,” said Mr. Lloyd George, and he added, “ Germany has 
flouted the League. Italy isdoingthesame. . . . What remains ? 

The Great German army remains. The great air force in 
Germany remains.” 


This is all perfectly true and everyone except Professor 
Gilb-rt Murray knows it. But the vice of British Ministers 
has not been that they did not make the League of Nations 
work effectively, but that they went on talking as if it had a 
powerful personality with an independent existence when 
really it was a waxwork figure which would only move when 
the strings were pulled by a large number of nations, each 
of which was considering its own interests. It has been 
obvious all along to every thinking person that no country 
would ever allow any major national interest to be decided 
on by a body of foreigners, many of whom were interested 
in the decision. The vice of successive British Governments, 
including that of Mr. Lloyd George, under whose exgis the 
League was started, has been that they have yielded to a 
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facile and ignorant movement which, originally engineered 
in German interests (‘Germany must be rehabilitated,” etc.) 
has been thoughtlessly promoted by men of education who 
should have known better. It is not enough to express lofty 
sentiments; public men owe to those they serve the best 
exercise of their judgment. Colonel Wedgwood, the Socialist 
Member, sees this, “If the League is dead . . . we shall 
have to go back to that system of alliances with free powers 

which may . . ._ build up anew League :" 
The error which Colonel Wedgwood commits is expressed 
in the word “ If.”” The Universal League he dreamed of has 
never been alive. 


THERE are many sensible men in the House of Commons. 
Their speeches seldom reach the public, who hear more about 
ites professional politicians’ views than those of 

private members. A sensible and unrhetorical 
speech was made by Mr. Crossley on July 11. He said that 
he thought the League was too big, and he would like to see 
it confined to Europe alone. He described the confusion 
in the public mind. 


“Last week I found myself at a meeting of the Council of Action 
for Peace and Reconstruction (Mr. Lloyd George’s new party) 
that meeting . . . was an example of confusion of thought among 
many well meaning people. Lord Cecil made a speech demanding 
the full Covenant of the League That speech was vociferously and 
wildly applauded. Then Mr. Lansbury made a speech on pacifism 
which was equally enthusiastically applauded by the same people. 
Sir Herbert Samuel next made a speech saying that the country should 
be stirred. . . . After such speeches I thought I had better try 
myself and I asked one or two questions. I asked whether they 
wished to go to war on behalf of the League if Abyssinia was invaded. 
Some answered ‘ Yes,’ some answered ‘ No.’ ” 


Mr. Crossley then described and analysed Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speeches, which he believed to be mischievous, and he ended 
by saying that he was “ deeply concerned as to the education 
of public opinion on the meaning of terms in foreign policy 
and the implication of foreign policy to-day.” He has right 
to be concerned. Our people have had a false education for 
nearly 15 years and this false education still continues. 
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From time to time Sir Francis Lindley, formerly our Am- 
bassador in Tokyo, writes a letter to the papers in which he 
gives the British public the fruits of his great 
experience and first-rate judgment. He did 
so in a letter to The Times of July 20 on the 
League of Nations and its nature. 


The League was founded as the result of the general disillusion and 
reaction caused by the sufferings of the Great War, at a period when 
men, in this country at least, believed that there was a lasting change 
of heart towards the question of war. Unless this change of heart was 
nearly universally present, the League had no chance of success ; for 
it can never do more than reflect the views and passions of the peoples 
which compose it and of the Governments which direct those peoples. 
To censure the League for failures to keep the peace or to improve the 
international situation is, therefore, foolish. 

The League, continued Sir Francis Lindley, is only a piece of 
machinery, and the future peace of the world depends solely 
on the sentiments which inform the policy of peoples and 
their governments. If those sentiments are peaceful we 
shall have peace; if not, we shall have war. The League 
would not have prevented Germany from bringing on the war 
had she believed, as she did, that it would be short and 
successful. 


Sir Francis 
Lindley’s Views 


But the moral comfort of the English requires that British 
foreign policy should have a moral foundation :— 


We, without distinction of party, consider our- 

Morality ? selves virtuous because we sincerely desire peace 

and have renounced for ever the forceful methods 

which helped to build up our Empire and bring us prosperity. To show 

our sincerity we have sacrificed our interests in weak countries where, 

before the War, we should have successfully defended them, and it 

must be borne in mind that sacrificed interests abroad mean increased 

unemployment at home. Moreover, we have disarmed to a point which, 
relatively, has never been approached in our history. 

How do these sacrifices strike foreigners? Sir Francis 

Lindley tells us. 

These unprincipled foreigners do not hesitate to think, and even 
openly to say, that our change of heart is merely the latest manifestation 
of that British hypocrisy which they have so often seen before. They 
respect our management of foreign affairs and consider that, having 
all we can possibly want in the way of territory, we are well advised 
to attempt to persuade the world that force is out of date. But they 
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have no intention of subscribing to our doctrine themselves, and are 
determined to take what they can get unless prevented by superior 
force or the threat of it. 


It is as well that we should be thus plainly told what other 
nations think of our claims to superior morality. 


In a deeply interesting passage Sir Francis Lindley warns us 
that we should realize that “collective security .. . will 

not take the desirable form of getting others 
bana) to defend British interests.’”” He avers that 

our constant chant of adherence to the League 
has been as deleterious to British interests as it has been 
useful in “ providing an alibi for bankrupt Secretaries of 
State,’ and cannot be replaced by the parrot cry of “collective 
security.” (Our italics.) 

Responsibilities will have to be assumed and forces built up to 
make us obviously able to shoulder them. If it is found impossible to 
bring in the restive nations on the principle of Locarno, we must 
recognize that the ideal is unobtainable and fall back on a coalition 
of those Powers which have the same interest in peace as ourselves 
and make ourselves too formidable to be faced. 

Even this will not be enough without some give and take. 
The letter ends with a reference to the “ profound truth 
contained in the old French maxim le mieux est lenemi du 
bien. Half our difficulties have come from disregarding it.” 
Reading this cool and critical analysis of some of our diffi- 
culties we are driven to ask in whose interest are these vague 
and windy policies promulgated ? So far, their sole function 
appears to have been to provide a screen for the incompetent 
performances of our inadequate Ministers, who have clung 
to the League because it affords some sort of excuse for their 
shortcomings. 


THE assembly of many hundred ships of the Royal Navy, 
the Merchant Navy, the Fishing Fleets, and privately-owned 


yachts at Spithead on July 16 was a reminder 


The Spithead 


Assembly that the population not only of these islands 


but of the Empire is dependent for its very 
existence on the sea. By the sea our Empire was founded 
and by the sea it must be maintained. Never before in the 
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long history of naval reviews at Spithead has an assemblage 
of ships been witnessed by such numbers of sightseers on 
the adjacent beaches, in liners, and from excursion steamers. 
It is not to be expected that any but a small minority of 


’ those sightseers realised that this Review was different to 


all its predecessors. Never before did the Merchant Navy 


| and Fishing Fleets take their proper place at a naval review. 


At this Silver Jubilee Review they were represented in the 
lines; the ships, whether gigantic liner or storm-beaten 
trawler, in common with his battleships and cruisers, came 
under the eye of our King. Commanders of famous liners 
and skippers of trawlers joined with the senior officers of the 
Royal Navy in being received by, shaking hands with, and 
speaking to, His Majesty on board the Royal yacht. The 
true significance of this public and official union of the different 
branches of our sea services is that sea-power, without which 
our Empire must perish, does not lie solely in the Royal 
Navy. The very foundation of sea-power lies in our Merchant 
Navy and Fishing Fleets. The Royal Navy, the Merchant 
Navy and the Fishing Fleets sink or float together. We are 
too inclined to think of our merchant ships as merely peace 
machines and those of the Royal Navy as merely war machines. 
In fact, both machines are vital to our existence in peace 
as well as in war. Only the ungrateful omit to give honour 
to that courageous body of men who face storm and dis- 
comfort at all times, and who experience additional terrors 
in time of war, to ensure us a regular supply of food and raw 
materials. 


FoRMER reviews have consisted, in the main, of those ships 


| whose duty it is to afford this protection, and these former 


reviews have been reviews of the Fleet in 


ag — of Home Waters, whereas this year’s Review was 


truly a review of The Navy ; because, with the 


t 
_ exception of a few cruisers and small craft scattered in out- 


lying seas, the whole strength of the Royal Navy was present. 
Even so, the anchorage at Spithead would have been a 
pathetically empty sight if it had not been filled up with 
ships of the other sea services, for which little space was 
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available in other reviews. For those who had eyes to 
see there must have been considerable misgiving at the + 
trifling number of eleven capital ships and seventeen cruisers 
when compared with the fifty-nine and fifty-five present in | 
1914 ; and for those who realised that many of these ships ' 
are rapidly approaching the over-age limit there must have 
been some anxiety. Of equal importance is the fact that only 
a minority of the warships present were fully manned owing 
to the drastic reductions made in the personnel of the Fleet 
a few years ago. In these times we have permitted successive 
Governments to so reduce our naval power that, however 
efficient the Navy may be, it is no longer sufficient to ensure 
the protection of the food supplies of the people. The Silver 
Jubilee Review may have given pleasure to thousands ; it 
may help the public to realise that our Merchant Navy is as 
important to our welfare as is the Royal Navy ; and we hope 
this exhibition of our weakness may lead, as did the Jubilee 
Review of 1887, to demands for a stronger fleet—a fleet worthy 
of our responsibilities and commitments. Without an ade- 
quate British Navy the claim made a few days ago by a 
German newspaper, Der Ring, that the recent naval pact 
“has given back to the North Sea the old name of German 
Ocean,” may well prove to be true. 


THE Naval Agreement brought great relief to Germany. 
She had for years been building up her naval arms as she had 
built up her land and air forces, contrary to 


A Very treaty engagements. A fleet being difficult to 


Serious Matter 


altogether disguise she is sensible of the benefit 
she has received, for now she can go ahead full steam. German 
dockyards are working overtime and submarines are being | 
built at such a pace that our Admiralty is left blinking. We 
shall, presumably, soon realise that the obsolete ships shown at 
the Naval Review will be of little use when they are attacked 
by the homogeneous German fleet which is being built for that | 
purpose. It is glaringly evident from the answers given in 
the House of Commons on July 15 to Mr. Wilmot, Sir William 
Davison and Mr. Peter Macdonald by Sir Victor Warrender, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty, that the Admiralty 
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and Government have been taken unawares by the pro- 
gramme of building recently announced by Germany. “ This 
programme,” said Sir Victor Warrender, “ formed no part of 
the Anglo-German Agreement.” And in answer to Sir William 
Davison the same Minister replied significantly, “‘ The Anglo- 
German Agreement did not specify the rate at which the German 


fleet will be built. I cannot, therefore, say how many new 


ships Germany will have built . . . in 1941,” and he 
added the stunning information that in 1941 “ THE EXISTING 
15 BRITISH CAPITAL SHIPS WOULD HAVE AN AVERAGE AGE OF 
234 YEARS, but the capital ships that we shall possess on that 
date will depend on what displacement programme is adopted 
by His Majesty’s Government.” Sir William Davison then 
asked whether 


“It is not recognised that a ship over 20 years old is obsolete ; also, 
on those figures, is it not a very serious matter that the Admiralty 
should inform the House of Commons as soon as possible as to the 
renewals which will be required to meet this new German fleet ? ”’ 


Mr. Macquisten then asked if it was not realised that 


“If these ships were all replaced now it would solve the whole 
problem of the distressed areas ?” 


And Mr. Peter Macdonald returned to the all-important 
question of the Agreement :— 


“Do we understand from the Minister’s reply that existing German 
tonnage was not taken into consideration when the new Treaty was 
entered into ?” 


The answer mysteriously stated that 


“The new agreement put a limit to the extent to which the German 
fleet can be built up.”’ Official Report (our italics). 


We beg our readers to study the foregoing questions and 
answers given to them in the House of Commons. They 
Public Opinion reveal to the world the haste and carelessness 

with which the Anglo-German Naval Agree- 
ment was made. In so great a hurry were our Ministers 
to conclude an arrangement, which either removes our 
command of the British Channel or disarms the rest of the 
British Empire, that they could not pause even to discuss 
Germany’s rate of building, nor whether that country was 
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empowered to scrap all her vessels every year and build each 
year a new homogeneous fleet! This haste and the carelessness , 
it led to should be examined, and we invite Members of the 
House of Commons to devote themselves to finding out what | 
was the impelling force behind this prodigious hurry, which : 


~~ wa bee 


is not in accordance with our traditions. What would have 
happened to Ministers and to Admiralty Officials if this treaty | th 
had not been concluded just at that moment? We print a | it 
significant article by Odysseus which asks that very question yon 
and which reminds us of a time when a Minister and his aa 
Admirals resisted pressure far greater than any which could a 
now be put upon them. Public opinion, if keen and informed, Wy 

is irresistible, but too often it is either indifferent or ill- tig 
instructed. Members of Parliament can do a great deal to nal 
bring light into dark places, and light is what we want in this re 
affair. 7 m 
Ir the recent British Naval Agreement with Germany has a 


landed the whole British Empire in the soup it must not be 
supposed that it has advantages for European | Ryo. 
countries which desire to remain at peace with | \[og, 
the world. There is, in fact, no end to the 
trouble which this ill-considered and rashly concluded treaty | Lahe 


The Baltic as a 
German Ocean 


is making. We have in this country a Government that! ,nq 
specialises in incoherence ; it is, for instance, never tired of | calle 
repeating the words “collective security.” If the phrase | oy 
means anything it means collective action in the event of | yer 
war and close collaboration with other nations in peace time. | gent 
But, instead of consulting and collaborating with other} ya, 


countries, our amazing Ministers have in this matter of the thou 
German agreement rushed behind the backs of all other! jhoi, 
nations to conclude an arrangement which, contrary to all prov 
previous decisions, permits Germany to have a fleet. This ypc 
fleet will command the Baltic, if it does not already do so. poli 
It will also dominate the Channel unless the distant parts of © jaq 
our Empire are left bare of defence. The reaction in Scan-| jour 
dinavia to this arrangement was one of pure consternation, | and 
one of the principal organs of opinion in Goeteborg stating | mor, 


that— polic 
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“The German fleet will possess the absolute control of the Baltic. 
Every new German naval unity will aggravate the position of Sweden. 
We had been relatively safe since Scapa Flow. Before 1914 our position 
was better, because at that time the German and Russian fleets balanced 
each other.” 
Norway is equally anxious. She realises that British sea- 
power, which she has always felt to be her guarantee of 
security, is no longer to be available. Denmark is even more 
concerned, for she will now have German military and naval 
strength on all her sea fronts as well as on her land front. These 
disillusioned neutrals are beginning to wonder if their neutral- 
ity will mean very much in future and they are gloomily 
preparing for defence, even their Socialists having lost faith 
in pacts. Of Russia it may be said that the question is 
different. She is bound, sooner or later, to come to an under- 
standing with Germany, both countries being in the hands 
of revolutionaries who have hoisted the skull and crossbones. 
The greatest injury done to the world has been moral, it is 
the destruction of the belief in British good faith. 


RioTING began in Lahore on July 8 when an old Moslem 
Mosque was destroyed by Hindus. Serious disturbances 
occurred intermittently for a fortnight in spite 
of curfew regulations and other precautions, 
and on July 20 riots began on a large scale. British troops, 
called to the scene of trouble on that day, had to fire on the 
crowd, and the next day the infantry—the Royal Scots— 
were ordered to fire on three occasions. Armoured cars were 
sent to Lahore, and a cavalry regiment—6th Lancers— 
was also ordered to the scene of the riots. On July 20 
thousands of Moslems, thoroughly roused by the outrage to 
their religion, blocked every road into Lahore; many had 
provided themselves with heavy sticks and stones and bricks 
which they hurled at their Hindu opponents and at the 
police. Only after this had lasted some time and the crowd 
had refused to obey the police did the British troops fire six 
rounds ; this produced no effect, warnings were disregarded, 
and stone-throwing continued. The Royal Scots fired two 
more rounds at 2.30 and four more after three. Fifty of the 
police had been injured, including five British. The Morning 


Lahore 
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Post correspondent on July 22 gave a vivid account of the 
disorder during the week-end and of the great and unavailing ! 
efforts made by the Government of India to avoid a serious 
clash between those two ever-warring sections of the Indian 
people, the Moslems and the Hindus. The streets had been ° 
barricaded with barbed wire entanglements and a con- 
siderable display of force was made. The Moslems, however, 
had seen their dead. Carrying the shirt of one of these, a 
large body advanced towards the Bazaar, where the police and 
troops checked them. Another three thousand Moslems 
made a procession to the cemetery with the bodies of two 
men who had been shot. At the time of writing the rioting 
continues. The total number of arrests was stated on July 21 
to be 130. A train wrecking attempt is reported from 
Chandanpore, twenty miles from Calcutta. We leave our 
readers to consider for themselves what would have occurred 
at Lahore had the police not been under British command, 
When the India Bill becomes an Act the police will be under 
the command of either Hindus or Moslems. 


CLAUSE by clause of the India Bill has been turned over 
and exposed in all its nakedness in the Lords, and during 
_ _.. the process the Government has had again 
egg 8 __ and again to promise to reconsider this or that | 
question. The Lords are more independent | 
than the Commons ; they are more affected by debate and | 
by reason. Even Lord Derby and Lord Hardinge, both 
signatories of the Majority Report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, have on two different occasions sided with those 
who are endeavouring to amend the India Bill, which has 
now reached the stage of its final reading as we go to press. | 
Some of the amendments pressed upon the Government by 
the Conservatives in the House of Lords have merely been 
designed to elucidate the meaning of the legislation proposed. | 
But such amendments have been opposed with as much , 
energy as those intended to alter the Bill. ‘‘ It absolutely 
defeats me,” declared Lord Salisbury on July 18, “ to under- 
stand why it is that the Government are so anxious not to 
make this Bill clear,” and he pointed out the confusion that 


oo 
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would ensure from vagueness. On this particular occasion 
the future powers of the Governor-General were being 
discussed. As our readers are aware, the India Bill postulates 
a Governor-General who will have the courage of a Clive, 
with the tact of a Cromer, whose patience must be that of 
Job, and whose knowledge of statecraft, and skill in using it, 
be equal to that of Prince Machiavelli. They are so sure 
that there will be an unending supply of such men that they 
wish to leave everything to their discretion. That at least was 
the reason given by the Government in the House of Lords 
when the powers of the Governor-General were considered 
in that assembly, but it is more likely that they wish to 
present the House of Commons with as few amendments as 
possible. They are in a hole in regard to the India Bill, 
which has not only done infinite harm to the Empire, but has 
alienated tens of thousands of voters, while it has pleased 
no one. They still have a chance of shelving this unhappy 
measure, for the rising and visible tide of discontent in India 
gives them an opportunity of reconsidering their views. 


THE history of Italo-Abyssinian relations during July followed 
their appointed course. The International Committee called 
into being at Schevenigen under the auspices 
of the International Court of the Hague broke 
up without coming to any decision. Italy, 
which is to a man behind Mussolini, has seen her sons called 
to the colours in increasing numbers amidst scenes of 
enthusiasm. ‘Transports with troops leave Italy every week 
for Abyssinia, and transports return with those whose health 
is unequal to the climate of that country, the Italian idea 
being only to make war with seasoned troops. In the mean- 
time Germany and Japan are supplying Abyssinia with all 
that country requires; they have broken with the League 
and need no longer regard themselves as connected with it. 
Three hundred of Germany’s most skilled military officers 
are said to be in Ethiopian country, although we may also 
be sure that Italy is receiving every encouragement from 
Herr Hitler to go to war. Nothing would suit Germany 
better than to see Italy deep in a long, arduous and expensive 
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African war, for she understands better than any other nation 
the art of fishing in troubled waters. For us and for France, 
both African powers, no situation could be more embarrassing 
than such a war would provide, and we, as the rulers of the 
Sudan and the protectors of Egypt, would be particularly 
embarrassed. It is a matter of profound concern to Great 
Britain that Lake Tsana, the source of the Blue Nile, should 
be in friendly hands, and if those hands are to be Italian 
we must not show ourselves unfriendly to Italy. 


THE newspapers are full of the almost teutonic fury of our 
pacifists who are foaming and frothing about the Italian 
. . aggression in Abyssinia, as they did about 
ag Sata Japanese aggression in China. It is true that 
in former years we should have been able, 
had it seemed advisable, to control such a situation as has 
arisen, but in those days we had an Expeditionary Force 
and an overwhelming Navy, and no power could take action 
anywhere overseas without reckoning with us. Now, thanks 
to the policy which has reduced our Navy to a shadow of its 
former self and abolished our Expeditionary Force, we have 
to watch our steps, and we cannot go about the world in our 
old style setting people to rights. There is another reason 
for caution. We have in our possession in Africa many 
territories which other nations covet, and if we do not want 
to lose them we must be guarded in our political expression. 
It will help us to be wise if we get down to the facts and try 
to understand what the trouble in Abyssinia is about. In 
this number we publish an article by an Austrian, Mr. Louis 
Fuchs, who was for a long time a resident in Abyssinia and 
who knows that country well. For further enlightenment 
we also quote from a letter which appeared in The Times on 
July 8 from Sir Edward Grigg. Before taking so high and 
mighty a line about Italy, he says, we had better think a 
little. 


We have by one means or another acquired control of a very large 
section of the habitable globe ; and empty of population as much of | 
it is according to European standards, we impose the most stringent 
limitations upon access to it by alien immigrants. Meanwhile Italy's 
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population multiplies steadily by half a million souls a year. Her 
present population is already too large for subsistence on Italian soil. 
Where is the increase to go? If we and the League refuse to face 
these problems, we shall, now that the American safety-valves are also 
closed, build up not peace but war. 


On some aspects of the Abyssinian question Sir Edward 
Grigg writes as an expert, having been Governor of Kenya 
from 1925 to 1930. In his letter he described 
the raids on Kenya from Abyssinia. 
When I was in Kenya we disarmed the tribes all along 
our side of the northern frontier on an undertaking from the Ethiopian 
Government that it would simultaneously disarm its own tribesmen. 
It absolutely failed to do so, and for years past Kenya has been regularly 
raided for slaves by Abyssinian freebooters. In 1928, after protracted 
negotiations, the Ethiopian Government paid to Kenya a sum of 
£21,000 in compensation for raids dating back to 1915; but further 
raids have occurred since that time. The Ethiopian Government, 
moreover, maintains slavery as an institution, and does nothing to 
discourage a steady traffic in African slaves between Abyssinia and 
Arabia. We English have made short work of such systems of govern- 
ment in a large part of Asia and Africa, maintaining—I think, rightly— 
that we had an unassailable moral justification for doing so. 
Sir Edward concludes that the argument for giving Italy a 
mandate over Abyssinia “ clearly arises,” but’now that the 
time for quiet counsel has passed can we get any such solution 
accepted ? Italy is heart and soul for the adventure ; let 
us make no mistake about this. Abyssinia is prepared to 
fight for her national existence. There is now probably 
nothing we can usefully do to stop the battle, but do not let 
us prolong it by giving Abyssinia the impression that she 
can count upon us for intervention whether through the 
League or in any other way. 


England and 
Abyssinia 


Juty 14 passed off in France without a hitch. The Govern- 
ment provided the pageant in Paris of a great military and 
aerial display, while a large Communist demon- 
stration passed off without incident, and the 
Croix de Feu, faithful to the memory of their 
lost comrade, lit the flame which always burns at the shrine 
of the Unknown Soldier who sleeps under the great archway 
that crowns the Champs Elysées. On July 17 the French 
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Cabinet, after sitting nearly all night, announced drastic 
cuts in the French budget, and the Prime Minister, Monsieur 
Pierre Laval, came to the microphone to announce to the 
French people the sacrifices he had to ask each one of them 


to make. The cuts are very heavy, they are issued by means — 


of 29 Government decrees, the Chamber being on a holiday 


until October. The proposed savings—in  sterling—are | 
£132,700,000. The Cabinet had sat nearly continuously for 


some days, and the decrees were issued in the small hours of 
July 17. The chief feature is a cut of 10 per cent. in all 
payments of the State, whether official salaries, pensions, 
subsidies or interest on Government Loans. The only 
exemptions are in the case of unemployment benefit and the 
pensions of totally disabled ex-soldiers. It should be said 
that the Civil Service 10 per cent. cut does not apply to the 


lower categories of pay. These will only lose 3 per cent. | 


of their salary. At the same time the Government has raised 
the income tax on all incomes over £1,000 a year, and has 
placed a special tax of 20 per cent. on the profits of armament 
industries. It is doubtful whether it is ever wise to signal 
out an industry for special taxation ; the reason given, in this 
instance, is that armament firms are working full time. 


Ar the same time as the French Government announced the | 


drastic cuts referred to, they adopted measures which will, 
it is hoped, reduce the cost of living. In 
matters of rent a 10 per cent. reduction is to 
be enforced and electricity and gas are to be 
reduced 5 to 10 per cent. The price of coal is to be lowered 


Cost of Living 
in France 


five or six shillings per ton, and bread is to be reduced by | 


10 centimes a kilogram. Allowances for large families 
are increased. Monsieur Pierre Laval, speaking at the 
microphone, said that courage had been needed to take 
measures to balance the budget, but that enthusiasm would 
ensue when it was realized that the organization and security 
of Europe were at stake. Courage was certainly the keynote 
of these very drastic measures, which have among other 


things provided a compulsory conversion of French rentes. | 
On the announcement by Civil Servants and others of meetings | 
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of protest the Government forbade all such gatherings, and one 
assemblage in Paris was dispersed by the police. It was 
observed on this occasion that, although the meeting was called 
by the Civil Servants’ Society, very few such appeared, and the 
crowd bore a striking resemblance to the Communist demon- 
stration of the previous Sunday, for they sang the songs of 
Moscow and behaved accordingly. The public,as a whole, 
has scant sympathy with sectional bodies who, alone in 
France are protesting against making sacrifices which 
are equally hard for all, and they were quick to notice that 
the “ great protest meeting”? which was never allowed to 
gather would not have collected more than a smattering 
of genuine Civil Servants. Monsieur Laval’s Government 
has acted courageously in initiating reforms which were in 
accordance with the almost universal French desire to main- 
tain the franc at its present gold value. His hardest task 
is to come, for it is much easier to proclaim economies than 
to effect them. 


Ir looks as though France had, in Monsieur Laval, at last 
secured as Prime Minister, one who will not only stand up 
to her enemies abroad, but who will cry a 
halt to international disorganizers at home. 
It should always be remembered that France has had to 
deal with the problem of the Socialists, Communists and 
Anarchists turned out of Italy twelve years ago by Signor 
Mussolini, and no sooner had she cleared up after these than 
a horde of similar people invaded her from Germany. This 
last invasion continued until this spring, and German refugees 
were reinforced by German agents, sent over the frontier 
for the purpose of making trouble. It should not be forgotten 
that Germany has a definite technique of the use to which 
revolutionaries can be put in other countries, and we saw 
this applied when Lenin was sent into Russia during the war. 
France has had to bear the brunt of this infiltration of revo- 
lutionary agents who came in under cover of the German 
victims of Hitlerism. She is still housing and caring for 
many thousand refugees, but by now her police must pretty 
well know where they stand in regard to the agents provocateurs. 


French Politics 


Colonel 
de La Rocque 
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It is not unnatural that, under the circumstances, therefore, 
that Communism should have increased, and no other country 
could have absorbed the poison in such quantities and not be 
destroyed by it. Monsieur Laval, who became Premier in 
June, has not only shown that he means to be firm, but 
that he hopes to obtain the co-operation of all men of good will 
by the encouragement he has given to Colonel de La Rocque, 
the leader of the Croix de Feu organization. This body— 
the name has sometimes been mistranslated ‘‘ Fiery Cross ”— 
consists of old soldiers who received the Military Cross, or 
who were cited in army orders for any gallant deed. This 
organization, with its dependent group of the sons of those 
who gained the Military Cross, numbers some 320,000 men. 
It is loyal to the present French régime, and there is 
nothing of Fascism about it. On July 14, the great 
national féte day, the organisation of the Croix de Feu were 
asked by Monsieur Laval to undertake the rekindling of the 
flame which always burns on the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. The Premier’s object in this was to show the world 
that France had, besides her soldiers, airmen and police, a 
great organized body of brave men who would assist the 
Government to preserve order should this be necessary. 


AFTER receiving this invitation from the head of the Govern- 
ment, Colonel de La Rocque made a statement to the Press 


on July 10, which attracted much attention 
here and elsewhere. The object of the Croix 
de Feu, he said, was— 


“to show that thousands of Frenchmen are prepared to unite in the 
service of the nation, considering the most important questions to be 
those of social solidarity and popular reconciliation. We believe in 
minimum wages, locally considered, and in the necessity of town 
planning. . . . We believe in the organisation of the country by 
occupational grouping. . . . Do not speak to me,” said Colonel de La 
Rocque, “ of Conservatives or Radicals. These last have brought us 


to the edge of disaster. We shall not serve the Left, but neither | 


shall we be the prisoners of the Right. . . . We are not Fascists. .. . 
We neither hold the religion of the State nor the cult of violence. 
The State should be the servitor,” and the speaker made known the 
fact that the Croix de Feu have no other funds than what come to 
them from their own subscriptions and from their ventes de charite. 
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‘We are not a political group in the usual sense of the word. . . . We 
are the servants of order without any personal ambition.’’—(Debats, 
July 10.) 

Before making this statement to the Press, Colonel de La 
Rocque had made a speech to a vast and enthusiastic audience, 
which was abundantly misunderstood by the Press in this 
country. In this he had said that an effort was being made 
to drive the Croix de Feu to take a premature offensive so 
that ‘“‘ we might appear to be in revolt,” and he added that, 
whether those who opposed the Croix de Feu acted against 
them within the law or without the law, they could not win. 
“We have no Constituencies, but we have shown that we can 
re-group men. . . . We must all agree that our first object is to restore 
order, take the lead, eliminate the elements of disorder. When our 
ideas have achieved power they will not be at the service of any poli- 
ticians, nor of any party. To-morrow, the day after, in a fortnight, 
I can give the order to mobilise against the revolution of MM. Blum, 
Deladier, Cachin & Co.” *—(Ami du Peuple, July 8.) 
The above gives a fair picture of the speech and of the speaker, 
but it should be said that Colonel de La Rocque’s sway over 
his 320,000 is absolute. They would literally all die for him. 
Monsieur Laval did well to associate the Croix de Feu with 
the National Féte of July 14. 


RIoTING commenced on July 12 when an Orange procession, 
which had been celebrating the Battle of the Boyne, was 
ae attacked in the streets of Belfast. The dis- 
a ™ turbance took the form of incendiarism and 
looting. There was a death roll of five, with 

70 in hospital. The riots would probably not have got 
under way had not the Victoria Barracks been empty of 
troops in the absence of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps on 
manoeuvres. The South Wales Border Regiment was, how- 
ever, available and was quickly summoned on the Saturday 
evening by means of notices flashed on the screens of picture 
houses. Fighting continued spasmodically for days and 
was chiefly a battle of mean streets. Rioters arrested were 
fined or imprisoned. The deaths totalled nine. But Belfast 
was not alone in its troubles, for the Southern Irish started to 


* Much like saying “ Messrs. Cripps, Lansbury, Laski & Co.” 
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attack Protestants and their buildings in various parts of 
the Free State. At Clones, Co. Monaghan, on Sunday, 
July 21, three Protestant halls were burned down and one 
of them totally destroyed, and while this was going on, the 
windows of Protestants were broken. In Limerick a large 
crowd assembled and stoned both the business and private 
premises of Protestants. Lisburn was also the scene of 
disorder. “The root of the trouble is political, although the 
dividing line is religious,’ Mr. R. D. Harris, City Com- 
missioner of Police in Belfast, is reported to have said. There 
never was a truer word. The day when the pulpits in Ireland 
raged at each other is over. Catholics and Protestant clergy 
alike on this occasion have preached the doctrine of peace. 
Their words have had no effect. The antagonism between the 
loyal Protestants and the rebellious Catholics, which is really 
a racial affair, goes even deeper than the creed they each hold. 


Just before the War skilful efforts were made on German 
inspiration ostensibly to promote good will and understanding 

between this country and Germany. So within 
The Old Game 11... last few weeks “4 Sidothinmn Fellowship 
has been formed with similar objects. Lord Mount Temple, 
who married the daughter of Sir Ernest Cassel, a German 
Jew, is the first Chairman. It is interesting, writes a corre- 
spondent, to note those who are among the most prominent 
supporters of this Fellowship. They include the inevitable 
Lord Allen of Hurtwood, who during the War was Chairman 
of the ‘‘ No Conscription Fellowship ” and three times im- 
prisoned as a conscientious objector; several prominent 
lights in the Liberal party, such as Lord Lothian, better 
known as Mr. Philip Kerr, who was Editor of the Round 
Table from 1910-1916, and then for five years Secretary 
to Mr. Lloyd George; and life-long admirers of Germany 
like Doctor W. H. Dawson, who confesses that most of his 
earlier books were written for the purpose of interpreting 
German thought, life, history and institutions. The pro- 
moters of the Fellowship state that a growing body of opinion 
in Great Britain and Germany is anxious to promote good will 
and understanding between these two countries. With this 
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object in view the Deutsch-Englische Gesellschaft has been 
formed in Berlin to influence the promotion of better relations 
between Great Britain and Germany. The Anglo-German 
Fellowship will collaborate with the Deutsch-Englische Gesell- 
schaft, the two organisations being already in close touch 
with one another. Lord Mount Temple and his colleagues 
should get into touch with the relatives of those unfortunate 
Germans who, either through murder or incarceration in 
concentration camps, have been cut off from their families and 
occupations. They should meet Frau Jakob, whose husband 
was kidnapped in Switzerland, and the widow of Professor 
Lessing, who was murdered by Nazi agents in Czechoslovakia. 
They should ask about the fate of Ernest Toller and the 
nature of his crime. Before the Fellowship can command 
confidence in Britain it should enquire into the persecution 
campaign and the inner meaning of the exaltation of paganism 
in Germany. 


WE are apt to forget that Germany is in the midst of a 
revolution. Her Government having been seized by a gang 
of determined ruffians who had the support 
of the great German industrialists, the un- 
thinking have been apt to suppose that Herr 
Hitler was a bulwark against Communism, Bolshevism and 
other Russian complaints, but now that he has been made the 
absolute master of Germany he is looking for yet further 
power. Gratitude for help will not deter him. He was dis- 
covered and supported by Strasser and Roéhm ; he murdered 
them. He was helped to power by the Krupp von Bohlens, 
Thyssens and other great industrialists ; they may be his next 
objective. In his book, Mein Kampf, Herr Hitler declared his 
aims. These include, besides the destruction of certain 
neighbours of Germany, the intensification of the power of 
the State in the matter of property. As usual, before making 
a move, Herr Hitler puts up a smoke-screen of attack on the 
wretched Jews and on the Christian religion in all its mani- 
festations. Violent Nazi demonstrations against Jews, there- 
fore, occurred during the week beginning July 15, and as 
atrocities in Germany are generally committed to order we 


More Violence 
in Germany 
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may assume that the Government directed the bands of Nazi | 
ruffians who beat up Jews in restaurants, and ill-treated | 


German women who were seen speaking to anyone with a 


hooked nose. On July 20 the police president of Berlin 


resigned, it is said as a protest against the violence which ° 


he was not allowed to repress, and Count Hellsdorf has been 
appointed in his place with instructions to “clean up” the 
Prussian capital. Count Hellsdorf is a violent man and was 
responsible for much savagery in 1933 when the Nazis seized 
power. He has now, in the words of Dr. Goebbels’ organ, 
the Angriff, to “clean” Berlin from “ Bolshevistic Jewish 
arrogance,’ while General Goering’s organ preconizes an 
attack on the Protestant and Catholic churches. Scenes of 
violence are the order of the day all over Germany and the 
atmosphere there is thick with rumour. Well-informed people 
believe that Herr Hitler is preparing his attack on the great 
capitalists and on the great manufacturing firms. There is no 
one in Germany to resist him. ‘“‘ We have victims, we have 
no martyrs,” said a German bitterly to an English friend. 


On July 13 the death of Colonel Alfred Dreyfus was an- 
nounced ; he had been ill for a year. The man who slipped 
hacitins quietly out of life last month, surrounded by 

his family, had been the victim of a terrible 
injustice, the discovery of which, with the great effort required 
to obtain revision, convulsed France for many years. We 
make no apology for devoting space to this cause célébre, the 
lessons contained in its story were never more needed by 
Europe than in our own time. The passions aroused in this 
celebrated affair have been attributed to anti-Semitism— 
Dreyfus was a Jew—but to take this view is to misunderstand 
the case. No doubt anti-Jewish prejudices were aroused and 
thus stimulated the convulsions of those whose fury was 
enhanced by anti-Jewish feeling, but the dispute primarily 
had actually nothing to do with the Jewish question. It was 
the old dispute between privilege, whether military or ecclesi- 
astical, and justice which knows nothing of persons. The 
ancient antagonism between the claim to infallibility and the 
claim to criticise were confronted at the end of the nineteenth 
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century in France as so often before, and in the result justice 
prevailed. The following is the story. In December, 1894, 
Captain Alfred Dreyfus, an officer attached to the Head- 
quarter Staff of the French Army, was accused before a court- 
martial, which was held in secret, of having sold to Germany 
certain military secrets. The proof of this was contained in a 
list of documents believed to be in Dreyfus’ handwriting, 
which gave a list of papers stated to have been handed 
to Colonel Schwartzkoppen, the German Military Attaché. 
Dreyfus was defended by a very able lawyer, M* Demange. 
He was condemned to dismissal, degradation and imprison- 
ment. He was stripped on parade of the insignia of his rank 
and decorations, and was publicly driven out of the Army 
with every circumstance of personal humiliation that could 
be devised. He disappeared to the terrible climate of the 
French penal settlement in the Devil’s Island, where he lived 
in conditions of great hardship. Contrary to French usage, 
his wife was not allowed to join him there. France believed 
universally in his guilt and no more was publicly heard of the 
case for three years. 


Ir the public heard no more about Dreyfus, such was not the 
case in the French War Office, where Colonel Picquart, a staff 
officer of great distinction and the youngest 
colonel in the Army, had, during 1895-6 
constantly brought to the notice of his chiefs two things that 
had very much struck him when he went through the papers 
of the Dreyfus case. The first thing was that Dreyfus had 
been illegally condemned, neither he nor his counsel M* 
Demange, having been allowed to see all the papers on which 
his condemnation rested, a certain private letter from a 
high German officer being withheld. The second was that 
the celebrated Bordereau, or list of documents, was quite 
evidently, to the mind of Colonel Picquart, in the hand- 
writing of another staff officer employed at headquarters, an 
Austrian, formerly in the German Army, Colonel Esterhazy. 
In the matter of the documents which were not shown to the 
accused or his counsel, the reason given for withholding them 
was that, for State reasons, they could not be communicated. 


Picquart 
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Colonel Picquart’s discoveries were not appreciated by his 
chiefs and, after he had returned several times to the charge, 
he was forbidden to refer to the matter, and finally in order to 
get rid of his importunity he was sent to an appointment in 
Tunis. Silence continued to be maintained about the Dreyfus 
affair. Certain pamphlets were issued and distributed, but 
these attracted no attention. The Dreyfus family, convinced 
of his innocence, were known to be moving heaven and earth 
to prove the innocence of their relative. This had little or no 
effect until a well-known and much respected man of science 
and Member of Parliament, Scheurer-Kestner, Vice-President 
of the Senate, an Alsatian, the last elected representative of 
Alsatia to sit in the French Parliament after the Germans 
had seized that province in 1870, took the matter up. Scheurer- 
Kestner had never seen Dreyfus nor any member of his family, 
but accident in 1896 had placed before him evidence which 
tended to show that the trial had been irregular. He worked 
away for a year, at the end of which—in October, 1897—he 
privately declared his belief not only in the irregularity of the 
Dreyfus trial but also that a fearful judicial error had been 
committed. On being urged to make his declaration public 
he said that he was unable to speak out until he had been 
released from certain promises. The family of Dreyfus could 
not endure further suspense. Mathieu Dreyfus sent a letter 
to the Minister of War accusing Colonel Esterhazy of the 
treason for which his brother, Alfred Dreyfus, had been 
condemned. 


THE issue was joined. The Government took up the challenge. 
They made themselves the defenders of the judgment of 1894. 


The Struggle The Church joined vehemently in the fray 


Scheurer-Kestner, Picquart—whose name was soon mentioned 
as a witness for the defence—Clemenceau and Zola. These 
two last had been brought into the fray by the unreasoning 
fury displayed by Ministers, Army, Church, and the press they 


against the ‘“‘ Jewish traitor.” No one who | 
has not studied the newspapers of that day can conceive of | 
the violence with which the campaign was conducted against | 
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innocence, asked that the question of the regularity of his 
trial be examined. Esterhazy, now accused by Mathieu 
Dreyfus, became the darling of Church and State. He was 
tried by court-martial and triumphantly acquitted, while 
Colonel Picquart, who gave evidence and who refused to speak 
against his convictions at the trial, was dismissed from the 
Army and deprived of his rank. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, in February, 1898, Zola wrote his famous letter 
J’Accuse, which appeared in Clemenceau’s newly founded 
paper, L’ Aurore. In this letter Zola accused the Government 
of complicity in a frightful judicial error. In accents of 
passion he recalled each stage of the Dreyfus case and, 
denouncing the perpetrators and supporters of the crime, 
appealed to his country to see justice. For this article he 
was tried and was condemned to a year’s imprisonment and a 
fine. On appeal, his condemnation was reversed, the Highest 
Court of Justice in France, the Cour de Cassation, thus 
reversing the decision of the first court. What had happened 
was that the lawyers of France were beginning to wake up, and 
the old struggle between privilege and justice was once more 
beginning. The Government did all that they could to put 
pressure on the members of the Cour de Cassation. It was 
in vain. The judges, in spite of the preponderating influence 
that Government can have on their fortunes in France, realised 
that the defenders of abstract justice were the defenders 
of all that they stood for. After this judgment the Govern- 
mental and clerical press denounced the judges in language of 
pure hysteria. They called them “ servile, cowardly, rotten, 
corrupt,” and the Government, acting ultra vires, took upon 
itself to break the judgment of the Cour de Cassation. A new 
trial of Zola was decreed. From this moment the Dreyfus 
affair entered upon its most chaotic and envenomed period. 


A stupy of the French press at this time shows that the bulk 
of newspapers in that country supported the Government in 
their efforts to suppress enquiry. It is not for 
bags sno - the British Press to throw stones, for we have 
Case seen in our own time how the bulk of the 
Conservative press in this country has re- 


nounced its right to advocate Conservative policy. Such few 
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publications as stood by the principles of justice and equality 
before the law had a hard row to hoe. The chief of these was 
Clemenceau’s paper, L’Aurore. During 1898 and 1899 he 
himself wrote an article almost every day on the question of 
every Frenchman’s right to justice. In these articles the 
whole scene is vividly presented and the bitter struggle can 
be realised in all its actuality. After the Zola episode, Zola 
himself was forced to fly to England, where he lived in Surrey 
under an assumed name. The writer remembers the days 
when Admiral Maxse used to disappear to an unknown address 
in order to confer with the great French writer, who preferred 
to live in exile, to endure the abuse of his misled countrymen 
and to face the poverty brought by the stoppage of the sales 
of his books, sooner than recant his demand for justice, and 
his accusation against those who withheld it. When he 
retired to England, Clemenceau took command of the small, 
scattered and often timid group which asked that justice 
should be justly and impartially exercised. At this time 
Clemenceau did not declare his belief in the innocence of 
Dreyfus. In the preface to a volume of his articles [reprinted 
in 1899] he stated his position. He was fighting for France, 
for freedom and for equal justice :— 

“ Justice, a little word! But the greatest of all next to goodness 

. ery aloud the word justice! Justice! .. . It is a noble word, a 
word which performs miracles! A word which a man cannot hear 
without feeling himself to be nobler. There is no sleep so deep but that 
such a word will break through it. It is a word from the invisible, the 
eternal, which comes to us as a message, and as such carries man along 
in its wake. 

With this word for our sole arm we entered into battle. Confronted 
by this word each resistance has little by little been overcome. With 
the help of this word the defeated will to-morrow become the victor.” 

Such was the attitude of those who, feeling that an illegality 
had been committed, strove for the sake of abstract justice 
and for the honour of France to make their fellow-countrymen 
realise that iniquity must be overcome by public opinion if 
France, the child of freedom, was to survive. 


THE cause of Captain Dreyfus had become the cause of the 
Rights of Man. Once more those who combated for freedom 
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were up against the tyranny of personal rule and of 
government by ukase. It is an old struggle in France and else- 
where. It lasted all through the reign of Louis 
XV, when that monarch found himself obliged 
to choose between his own judges and the 
Church, then, as so often, in antagonism. The King chose to 
support the Church, a choice which led directly to the French 
Revolution. Following this example and in the wake of the 
French War Office, successive French Governments chose to 
support the judgment of the court-martial of 1894, even 
when it became evident that this tribunal had acted illegally 
in withholding from the accused and his lawyer a paper on 
which he had been convicted. They chose the wrong path, 
just as Louis XV had chosen it. Had a group of men not 
fought year in and year out to rouse the French people to 
the injustice committed in their name, had they not succeeded 
in procuring that justice, the very raison d’étre of the Republic 
would have ceased to exist, and the Germans, whose pre- 
parations for their campaign of conquest were already made, 
would have had their way with a country willing to forget 
first principles. The map of Europe would now be very 
different and we, the British, would have been in 1914 the 
only great and free nation to stand in Germany’s path. In the 
times we live in, when we have seen countries deliberately 
retire into ignominious slavery, it is interesting to re-read the 
passionate campaign for abstract justice and freedom which 
absorbed France in the years 1897-1906. On the one hand 
there was an unknown member of an unpopular race im- 
prisoned illegally and maintained in prison by the whole 
force of the Government, supported by the Church and the 
Press, and on the other were a handful of men ready and willing 
to sacrifice everything so that their country should give him 
the justice which was the right of every citizen. The lives 
of those men were threatened constantly. Le Jour, a respect- 
able paper, but at the orders of the Government, wrote before 


the re-trial of Zola, which occurred at Versailles in May, 
1898— 


“The Army is loved at Versailles: we shall not have for these 
troublesome Dreyfusards the same consideration as before.” 


The Cause of 
Liberty 
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The event showed that the newspaper had received its informa. 
tion from a good source. When Zola came out from the court, 
he was spat upon, howled at and struck by well-dressed men 
and women who were sitting in privileged ticketed seats. It 
was after this that he took refuge in England. 


THERE can be no understanding of recent European history 
unless we understand what happened in France during the 

fateful years 1897-1906. The choice before 
oe rated that country was to condone a proved 

judicial illegality and a possible judicial error 
of a terrible kind; to support the chose jugée of 1894, 
sustained as it was by all the forces of Government and 
Church, or, painfully to unravel the tangle and to insist on 
even and impartial justice. Public cowardice was general 
as it often is. The bulk of the deputies presenting themselves 
at the general election in 1898 followed the Government, and 
denunciation of Jews, much on Hitlerite lines, was a daily 
affair both in Press and on platform. The following has quite 
the Goering touch, it is an extract from a speech by Monsieur 
Teysonniere. Speaking of an opponent, he said that to vote 
for M. Lourdelet was unworthy— 

“He has dared to say : ‘I do not know if Dreyfus is guilty or not,’ 
which is at once stupid and infamous ; stupid because all Jews are 
traitors ; infamous because he thus endeavours to shake the structure 
of the Army by throwing a doubt on the competence and loyalty of its 
chiefs.” 

How like is this to the sort of thing which is now a common- 
place in Germany, that country where there was on Scheurer. 
Kestner, no Picquart, no Zola, no Clemenceau, no one to resist 
tyranny and injustice, where no leaven of any kind is seen 
in the mass of an abased people which revels in humiliation. 
If it had not been for those men we have named, the soul of 
France might have perished, and even as it was, the drama 
was intense and lasted for years. There were helpers in this 
country. The National Review was one of the first publica- 
tions in England to realise what was going on and its import- 
ance, and, in a series of brilliant articles, Mr. L. J. Maxse kept 


the British public informed. He had as a collaborator in | 


this task Mr. Conybeare, an Oxford Don, who saw what 
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was at stake not only in France but in the world. The 
National Review printed much valuable information at the 
time and it was here that the French Government was warned 
of the intentions of the German Government, which were 
solely guided by the interests of the moment as seen in Ger- 
many. The certain proof of the guilt of Esterhazy and of the 
innocence of Dreyfus was in Berlin. Mr. Maxse at this time 
went there to see if the Germans could be induced to produce 
them. He saw Colonel Schwarzkopfen without result. 
Germany looked upon the moral struggle in France as an 
asset in her game. 


In July, 1898, Colonel Picquart, the inconvenient ex-officer 
who had refused to give evidence to order was thrown into 

prison, and kept in solitary confinement. He 
ie Comet had said “‘ I can prove the guilt of Esterhazy 
and the innocence of Dreyfus.”” The rumour was spread that 
he had attempted suicide, but when he was brought into court 
for examination after this he stated publicly, in quiet level 
accents, that if he was found dead it would not be a case of 
suicide. He left the world to draw their own conclusions, 
which they did. Colonel Picquart was the hero of the 
Dreyfus drama, and his heroism was always quiet, his sense of 
discipline as a soldier never forgotten. It was to his chiefs 
that he made appeal. When these chiefs despatched him to 
Tunis in 1896—secret orders being given to the General in 
command that he was to have a post of danger—he went, and 
performed all duties, only he left on record the fact that his 
conscience was still concerned with the condemnation of an 
innocent man and the exoneration of a guilty one. So much 
concerned about this were those military chiefs, whose interest 
lay in covering the truth of the sale of secret documents that, 
in 1896, two years after Dreyfus had been punished, Colonel 
Henry, a staff officer, had placed in the Dreyfus dossier a new 
document, a forgery, designed to strengthen the case against 
the convicted man. This document was read aloud in the 
Chamber by the War Minister during a debate in 1898 amidst 
loud applause. Mr. L. J. Maxse, a young man, then made the 
first sensational coup of his journalistic career; he detected 
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the fraud and denounced the author, Colonel Henry, by name, 
in this Review. Henry, when he was later on arrested, com. 
mitted suicide by order in August, 1898, after making a 
confession of this forgery. This confession marked a stage in 
the Dreyfus affair. It was the beginning of the end. After 
this, although it took another eight years for the findings of the 
court-martial to be quashed, the result was not in doubt. 
Revision began at Rennes in 1899 when passion still ran so 
high that M° Labori, Dreyfus’ counsel, was shot at and 
wounded. Dreyfus was “ pardoned ”’ in 1902, and the hero 
of this long story was finally recognised as innocent in 1906, 
when he was restored to his rank. The real traitor, Esterhazy, 
came to live in England, where he finished his days in poverty 
and shame. Dreyfus served in the Great War. His own 
contribution to the restoration of French justice simply was 
that he remained alive under treatment that would have 
killed most people, so terrible did it become during the years 
when the French Government believed that they could sup- 
press the truth. A man without many friends, he was no 
doubt selected as a victim because it was thought that he 
would not have any defenders. Those who made this calcu- 
lation reckoned without Clemenceau and Zola and without 
the heroic Picquart. 


MoNnsIEUR CLEMENCEAU used to say that for passion, fury, 
falsehood and criminal injustice he only remembered one 
ieee parallel to this affair of Dreyfus. That was 

the Titus Oates plot and all that came of it. 
The truth is that man’s struggle against privilege and in- 
justice is not a story only of the past but a story which recurs 
in any country where vigilance is not constantly exercised. 
It is to the honour of France that truth was recognised in 
spite of the efforts to conceal it. “ France,” said Monsieur 


Clemenceau in his preface to his second series of Dreyfus | 
articles, reprinted in 1899, “‘ has the privilege, fortunate or | 
the reverse, of being for all nations the field of experiment.” | 


And, in another passage, he pointed out that the old con- 
ception of the people as kind, pitiful, loving, but made evil by 
kings or oligarchies, had gone by the board. 
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“The people were God, was said. Admirable discovery. . . All 
that was needed was to give the people liberty, and justice and right 
would reign on earth. 

A People was ready for this experience. It was us, without vanity. 
Gesta dei, Gesta populi, per Francos. To the sound of trumpets—and 
guns—we hastened to proclaim to the earth the reign of justice and 
gladness. A great deal of blood was shed and we took a century to 
install in our country the miracle we had not succeeded in invoking in 
others. We had secured our affair. We were in possession of the mar- 
vellous mechanism which permits men, delivered from the evil of tyranny, 
to expand the virtues that are in them. The nation of light and of 
goodness had no master. Nothing prevented it from rendering justice 
and organising Right. . .” 


And M. Clemenceau looked at the scene—he was writing in 
1899—before justice had conquered. He saw that all the 
accumulated crimes of the Dreyfus case had been committed 
by means of the passions and by reason of the indifference of 
this same sovereign people. 


“ If only the King knew,” was the cry under the old monarchy, “ If 
only the people understood,” we exclaim to-day. It seems that the 
eternal problem is to enlighten the sovereign. The King never knows, 
yet the people can learn. But what an arduous labour to teach thou- 
sands of ignorances! It has to be done. It is the work dimly 
apprehended as yet, which our civil convulsions show us to be 


necessary. 
Nowadays what can the people do with their unused and dangerous 
power? ... The collective tyrant is not more acceptable than the 


solitary tyrant in his dictatorship. 

No better lesson than the Dreyfus affair will ever be shown to the 
people ; they have to make the effort to distinguish between liars and 
truthful men. They have to read, question, compare, verify, think... . 
Presently illumination will come. It will be understood that a country 
without justice is a mere enclosure of animals designed for the butcher.” 

The lesson is there for all the peoples and the moral is pointed 


by more than one nation in our own times. 


WE are all familiar with the advertisements which, before 
offering us a remedy for some bodily ill, commence with a 
scientifically correct account of the malady, 
very often illustrated with diagrams, so that 
after seeing a picture of the roots of a hair 
(magnified 1,000 times), or the liver (reduced 100 times), we 
are gradually led to the statement that Blogg’s Hair Tonic 
or Mogg’s Pills will cure the trouble. In the same intention 
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Mr. Lloyd George has, in his treatise Organising Prosperity, 
which places before the public the proposals that the Govern. 
ment have considered and rejected, opened his case with a 
description of the distressed areas and the unemployed in 
them, and no one will quarrel with his statements that 
unemployment has been caused by the decline in exports 
and the displacement of man’s work by the work of the 
machine. There are certainly other causes, but these two 
cannot be gainsaid. After this the treatise enters upon 
debatable ground, as does the quack advertisement which it 
so greatly resembles, and, although there are valuable sugges- 
tions in it—the principal one being that the Cabinet should 
be modelled on the same lines as those which prevailed during 
the war, when the Prime Minister and four Ministers alone 
were responsible for policy—there is much more quackery 
than cure in it. The core of Mr. Lloyd George’s plan is that 
a gigantic loan of 250 million pounds should be issued to 
finance relief works of various kinds. He somewhat rashly 
assumes that the money could be borrowed at 3 per cent., 
which is very doubtful. One of the ways in which this 
money would be spent would be in placing the unemployed 
on the land. A short while ago Mr. Lloyd George talked of 
placing a million families in small-holdings, now he aims at 
500,000. The answer to this is that, in order to enable them 
to live, every small-holding would have to sell some £600 
worth of produce a year. Where is the market which would 
absorb 300 million pounds’ worth of farm and market stuff? 
Mr. Lloyd George states that 270 million pounds’ worth of such 
goods are imported. Even if he is right, there is a gap of 30 
million pounds in his plan. The advertisement, however 
alluringly set forth, is unconvincing, and we are glad that Mr. 
Baldwin listened to the voice of caution. 


On July 9 one of the Oppositions, the Labour one, moved 
a vote of censure on the Government for not having got 
the unemployed back to work. The mover 
was Mr. Greenwood, a member of the Mac- 
Donald Socialist Ministry of 1929-31, which 
greatly increased unemployment and brought the country 


The Vote of 
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to the verge of bankruptcy. These motions always cover 
the same ground. The party in power, whichever it is, is 
always twitted with its poor performance. On this occasion, 
as the attack came from a Socialist source, the motion was 
made an opportunity for airing the anti-Capitalist views of 
that party. Mr. Greenwood, in his speech, as so often before, 
appeared to have in his mind not the help we all wish to give 
to the unemployed, but the grudge he has against people 
who have made savings and have invested them in industry. 
He ended with a quotation from Chesterton “A lie can 
never be young but once.” Mr. Baldwin answered him for 
the Government. He spoke well, as he always does. The 
Government had not got a “‘ plan” in the fashionable meaning 
of the word, but it had got a policy. He claims that that 
policy had brought confidence. They had changed the fiscal 
arrangements of the country, they had gone to Ottawa, 
agriculture and industry alike were better. By converting 
loans they had saved the country 38 million pounds a year. 
The Government did not believe in state expenditure “‘ on a 
lavish scale ’’ to create employment. He admitted a certain 
failure in the distressed areas. He was a critic himself, and 
he welcomed criticism. Critical as he was, he believed that 
our country was, on the whole, doing better than other 
countries. The debate was continued by the Liberal Oppo- 
sition and the Y.M.C.A. (Conservatives who play with 
Socialism). The speeches ranged over many subjects, from 
Fairbridge Farm Schools to currency, school-age raising, 
minimum-wage raising, etc. A good deal of Shakespeare 
was quoted. Mr. McGovern pleaded for a vacuum cleaner 
that would remove old politicians. Various Oppositions 
spoke and their suggestions were numerous, but one omission 
may be noticed by readers of the debate. No one referred 
to the fact that our unemployment comes largely from our 
policy of Empire contraction. Ever since the war we have 
been withdrawing from countries where we used to rule. 
The loss to our manufacturers and workmen is inestimable. 
If we ever overcome the sleepy sickness of this post-war 
period and take the position in the world to which our sacri- 
fices entitle us, unemployment will drop like magic. But in 
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the House of Commons on July 9 no one thought of 
saying so! 


A BY-ELECTION was fought in the West Toxteth division of 
Liverpool on July 16. This resulted in the defeat of the 
West Toxteth Conservative candidate, Mr. Cremlyn. A dis.- 
pute is raging now between the various 
subordinate authors of this defeat, the real authors of which are 
the Conservative leaders who, in regard to India and other 
questions, have adopted a Socialist policy. If anyone doubts 
this let him compare the figures in this election with the 
figures of the General Election in 1931. The by-election 
showed the following result :— 


Joseph Gibbins (Soc.) ie = ee -. 14,908 
J. W. J. Cremlyn (Con.) es ioe -. 9,565 
Socialist majority .. 5,343 


The reason that the election was lost was that only about 
half (53 per cent.) of the electors voted. Figures in the 1931 
election were as follows :— 


C. T. Wilson (Con.) os se o -. 20,613 
J. Gibbins (Soc.) .. ~ es .. 14,978 
Conservative majority .. 5,635 


It will be seen that although the Socialist candidate was the 
same he polled fewer votes in 1935 than he polled in 1931. 
There is, therefore, no increase in Socialism in West Toxteth; 
on the other hand there is a drop of eleven thousand in those 
supporting the Conservative candidate. We shall be told 
by our mugwumps that in 1931 some Liberals voted Con- 
servative. That cannot be proved or disproved, but we 
imagine that it will not be suggested that the whole missing 
eleven thousand are Liberals. Well, in that case might it 
not be as well for Mr. Baldwin and his advisers to consider 
whether Conservative policy might not be quite as likely to 
lead to victory as Socialist and Liberal policy ? We refer our 
readers to two letters in this number for the explanation of 
West Toxteth. Both were written before the by-election 
occurred, but both illustrate the discouragement and bewilder- 
ment felt by Conservatives all over England. 


—_— — 
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A CORRESPONDENT who is visiting the Far East sends us a 
very interesting account of the progress of Manchukuo :— 


There is a great future ahead for both Manchukuo 
An Eye-Witness and Chosen. In the extensive plain country of 
in Manchukuo Central and Northern Manchukuo progress now reigns 
where only a very few years ago there was chaos, 
and the man on the land is able to sow and reap his crops in peace, 
but in the hill country and the country just bordering upon it there 
will be raids from small groups of bandits for many years to come. 
The larger bodies of bandits will be easier to control and exterminate 
than will the small parties of 10, 20 or 30. We have been all through 
the same difficulties that Japan finds to-day. In fact, in the North- 
West Frontier of India we still have to employ large bodies of troops 
and to be constantly on the alert, and some centuries ago the High- 
landers of Scotland were a persistent source of worry to the Lowlanders 
and the inhabitants of Northern England. These raids went on for 
generations. To-day many of the best families in Scotland can boast 
that their forefathers were nothing more nor less than cattle thieves, 
so that there is some hope for the future of the Manchu bandit. He 
may—or, rather, his descendants may—develop into quite decent 
people. I did a good deal of flying whilst in Manchukuo, and from 
the air at a low elevation one can get a very fair idea of what is going 
on and the progress that has been made and is being made. Roads 
and railways are being thrown out in all directions. The improvements 
are not confined to the large towns. Even in the smaller villages 
off the main route there are distinct evidences of recent improvements 
in roadways, and there is a general air of prosperity, especially over the 
good farming lands to be found between Harbin and Hsinking and 
Hsinking and Muxden. We Australians can generally tell good land 
when we see it. . . . As one comes south the land gets a “‘ more hungry ” 
look, as we call it. There is some very good land towards Fuchin ; 
at the same time there are also rather extensive areas of rather poor, 
swampy land along the Sungari. I did some flying right towards the 
junction of the Amur and Sungari. It would be wise if the Manchukuo 
Government encouraged the investment of foreign capital in the 
country, especially from a mining point of view, for this would help to 
open and to settle this country—in other words, it would help to lessen 
the bandit menace. 


TaE following from the same correspondent is interesting 
as showing the feeling in the Far East in regard to Great 
Britain :— 

Japan and ; 2 ; 
land During my past few weeks’ travel in Chosen, 
Manchukuo and Northern China I have heard on all 
sides and from all sorts and conditions of peoples that it is about time 
Japan and Great Britain got together again. . . . The pivot upon which 
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everything turns is the naval parity question. Settling any minor 
issues, or attempting to settle any minor issues, until this question 
has been decided will do no real good and will lead nowhere, but this 
settled, then you will find that both Japan and Great Britain can 
converse to their mutual advantage and to the advantage of attaining 
and maintaining peace and prosperity out East. There is an enormous 
future ahead for Chosen, Manchukuo and Northern China, and if we 
throw away the chances now presented and once more kick away the 
ball instead of picking it up, then we deserve to be shot. . . . What 
I want to see, and believe is absolutely necessary, is this: I want 
Japan, Manchukuo, Northern China and Great Britain working together. 
A square requires four sides, and we have those four sides in Japan, 
Manchukuo, Northern China and Great Britain, but if one side is 
missing, then it leaves an opening through which the enemy may get 
and break up the square, with disastrous results to all concerned. 
Northern China is absolutely chaotic, and it will require the united 
efforts of all concerned—Japan, Manchukuo, Northern China and 
Great Britain—to save her, and even then it is not going to be easy. 
It is unquestionable that the Western Powers have made a great blunder 
in not recognizing Manchukuo eighteen months or more ago. They 
gain nothing by denying that recognition, and lose a great deal. Man- 
chukuo is there, and Manchukuo is there to stay. 


On July 1, the very day on which, 169 years ago, the Declara- 
tion of Independence was drawn up by the rebellious American 
colonists, a second such independent declara- 
A Second tion was made. The House of Representatives 
Declaration of ; : 
Independence 2% Washington rejected the clause known as 
the ‘‘ death sentence” in the Utility Holding 
Campaign Bill, which would have destroyed a great amount 
of private wealth. This marks another stage in the decline 
of President Roosevelt’s power. Onlookers have the impres- 
sion that he has bitten off more than he can swallow, and in 
this matter of playing about with private property he has 
been definitely beaten. This is what that very well-informed 
news-letter Affairs has to say of this last business :-— 

Since the beginning of his term, the Executive, under the plea of 
emergency, has assumed or had delegated to him legislative powers 
over which Congress alone was supposed to have control. Through 
the five billion dollar unallocated Relief Bill, the President has taken 
away from Congress the control of the public purse, “‘ the first condition 
of political liberty.” It is claimed that Roosevelt, in his efforts to 
bend the House to his will, held part of this sum over its members’ 
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heads, together with offers of patronage and lobbying by Hurja and 
West. 

In order to prevent any possibility of the recurrence of such a 
threat to our liberty (‘‘ An elective despotism was not the government 
we fought for.” Jefferson : ‘‘ Notes on Virginia ”’), the framers of the 
Constitution separated the powers into three different departments, 
and provided an elaborate system of checks and balances in order 
that one branch might not encroach upon the other. 

The Constitution is a charter given by the people, “the only 
legitimate fountain of power,” and no man or group of men should 
have the right to overstep it. 

Remembering the accusations made for a century and a half 
against this country by American polemists one may be 
permitted to smile at seeing the wheel thus turn full circle ! 


A CORRESPONDENT writing from British Columbia gives the 
following interesting account of the interlocking of politics 


and unemployment in that country. 


Rogen Some three or four years ago, in order to meet 


this question of unemployment, Mr. Bennett put forward 

a proposal to all the Provinces suggesting that they 
submit their own programmes for developments of public works, the cost 
of which works, if they met the Dominion Government’s approval, 
would be met half by the Provinces and half by the Dominion Exchequer. 
It appears that, when the B.C. programme had been approved and the 
estimates adopted, the Dominion Treasury paid into the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce an instalment of half expenses, in the understanding 
that the programme of work agreed upon would be put into execution 
at once. But when the Provincial Government wanted to handle the 
money the Bank said: “‘ No: you have already forestalled this, we 
must take it as payment of an overdraft for which we gave you an 
advance,” or words to that effect. In consequence of this the arranged 
programme could not be carried out in its entirety, and thus many 
unemployed were simply kept in camps with nothing to do. As soon 
as the Pattullo (Liberal Government) Party found themselves thus 
treated by the Bank of Commerce, they at once raised the cry for a 
“National Bank”; and the chorus was taken up throughout the 
Provinces of Canada. The Liberals have always cried out for a National 
Bank with the usual unthinking slogan that in this way credit would 
be “eased,” and more money would come into circulation. As a 
matter of fact the British North America Act affords the Charter, 
under which the whole Banking system of Canada carries out all the 
functions of a National Bank, without in any way interfering with 
the enterprises of the several Banks throughout the Dominion which 
work under that Charter. The Bank Act is brought before the Dominion 
Parliament every ten years, and, when necessary, amendments are then 
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brought forward to keep the Act quite up to date, so that reasoning 
people do not understand the necessity for a National Bank in Canada ; 
in fact, the very provision that the Banking System of Canada is quite 
independent of Party Politics has hitherto been one of the best safe. 
guards of Canada’s Commercial stability. But the cry for a National 
Bank became very general and persistent, and so Mr. Bennett seems 
to have considered the advisability for satisfying a public demand; 
as a result the “ National Bank” has been created, and the smaller 
values of currency notes, formerly issued by the Dominion Treasury, 
are now being issued by that Bank—$1l and $2, while the Chartered 
Banks still continue to issue their notes of higher values. But what 
seems to be the real function of the National Bank is to make more sure 
that money disbursed by the Dominion Government to the Provinces 
actually reaches the destination intended. 

It may well be questioned as to whether this action on the part 
of the Bank was justified legally ; but if the details of how it has come 
about that such an action had to be taken were published, the present 
B.C. Government would not come out of the ring too well. Mr. 
Bennett has had a most difficult task, and all the Provincial Govern. 
ments, with the sole exception of Alberta, have now “ gone Liberal”; 
in the circumstances, Mr. Mackenzie King would seem to think that 
in the event of a Dominion Election the Liberals would come in with a 
rush, and he has already issued an announcement that he proposes to 
make an issue of a quarter of a billion dollars for public works in the 
event of their coming in. As a matter of fact, if there is a Dominion 
Election in the very near future—if British Columbia offers any sort 
of indication of Canadian opinion as a whole—it would seem that the 
C.C.F. (Canadian Commonwealth Federation) have a very fair chance 
of sweeping in over the rumpus that has occurred in connection with 
the Labour Union and Unemployment Camp Strikes. 


Ir will thus be seen that the decent unemployed in Canada, 
as elsewhere, have had a very disappointing time, and that the 


labour unrest of which we have heard so much 


- aaa is not merely a matter of agitation from the 


U.S.A. The same correspondent says of the 
dock strikes :— 


The Waterfront Strike here has gradually been got under, and both 
here and at New Westminster the new men taken on under the new 
Unions are shaking down well in the handling of the shipping ; Victoria, 
too, had succeeded under similar methods. But at the American 
ports the shipping situation has become further complicated by the 
action of the Unions’ hands declining to handle the cargoes from British 
Columbia loaded by non-Union hands of the old Unions; and so the 
game goes on. In this, in so far as the Americans are concerned, they 
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would do better to mind their own business, but that is just what the 

Yanks have never been able to do. 
Canada always feels the pull of her southern neighbour 
because of the size, wealth and population of the United 
States. Just now Mr. Roosevelt’s giddy sword dance and 
constant twists make everything in Canada confusing for 
her people and for us, who need so much to understand what 
is going on in that country. 


TE repeal in Austria last month of the laws by which the 
family of Hapsburg were robbed of all their property marks 

a definite stage in the sentiments of that 
~ | amg country towards the old Imperial family. In 
Laws Poms the hot beginning of revolutions robberies occur, 

and it is well if these can be reversed and private 
property restored. This act of the Austrian Government 
has set men’s imagination to work on the possibility, or even 
probability, of a Hapsburg restoration. Were Austria alone 
in question this return to monarchy would be solely her own 
concern, but such is not the case. Former Emperors of Austria 
were rulers over other countries that are now independent. 
They were the soveregins of Hungary, Yugo-Slavia and 
Czecho-Slovakia—to say nothing of various regions that 
have been handed over to other powers—and these countries 
have declared that any restoration in Austria of the Hapsburg 
family would precipitate war. Jealous of her newly found 
independence, Czecho-Slovakia has said that she and her 
allies of the Little Entente will not tolerate the re-establish- 
ment of a monarch in Austria, who might push his claims to 
the restoration of other former territories. In the present 
idea of Czecho-Slovakia, as well as Yugo-Slavia, the old and 
long association with Austria of these countries is finished for 
ever. It is believed that M. Titulesco, the Roumanian 
Foreign Minister, on his recent visit to London, and speaking 
on behalf of these two allies of his country, made this perfectly 
clear, while M. Spalaikovitch, a Yugo-Slavian Minister, 
recently went to Paris to say the same thing to Monsieur 
Laval. Hungary, on the other hand, has made no hostile 
movement against the return of the Hapsburgs to Vienna. 
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Her dream is not of peace, but of some form of upset which 
will enable her to resume her boundaries at the expense of 
the Little Entente. The Danubian countries need the closest 
watching, for trouble may easily come in that ever-restless 
part of the world. 


AUSTRIA is not the only country which is inclined to tum 
away from Republican institutions. There is also a crisis 

in Greece which may lead to the restoration of 
er and of the monarchy in that country. The Cabinet 

is divided in its views. There have been 
resignations, remodellings, and all the symptoms of unrest. 
General Condylus, the Minister of War, and M. Theotokis, 
Minister of Agriculture, are Royalists ; M. Kyrkos, Minister of 
Education, on the other hand, is a Republican, and M. 
Tsaldaris, the Prime Minister, is neutral. In these circum- 
stances it does not seem likely that the country will quietly 
await the referendum, which is fixed for November 15, in 
spite of the Premier’s efforts to preserve a balance. The 
recently reconstructed Cabinet is of a more Royalist tendency 
than its predecessor, although the neutral Premier has preserved 
his post and his equilibrium. The Mayor of Athens came 
on a mission to King George of Greece in London, on July 23, 
and at that time there was a rumour that a sudden return of 
the King was being staged. Only events will show us what 
will happen in Greece, whose condition has been troubled 
for many months. 


OUR INCOHERENT DIPLOMACY 


Let us have the courage to face facts and to admit that no 
British diplomat has ever incurred a defeat more crushing 
than that sustained by Mr. Eden during his recent trip to 
Rome and Paris. His mission had been widely advertised 
and, when he started, Lord Eustace Percy, one of his 
colleagues in the reconditioned Cabinet, told the listening 
earth that the British emissary was the ablest diplomatist 
produced in this country during the last century. The 
public at home was thus encouraged to sit down and wait 
for the brilliant results certain to ensue from his interviews 
with the representatives of foreign governments. The results 
were not long in coming. Instructed to tell Italy that 
Britain would offer a strip of coastal territory in British 
Somaliland to Abyssinia, if that sacrifice would enable 
Abyssinia in her turn to yield to certain Italian demands, 
Mr. Eden actually withheld this information from M. Laval, 
the French Prime Minister, with whom he conferred on his 
way to Rome! 

The effect in both countries of this childish effort at 
secrecy was instantaneous. Both Italy and France believed 
that Britain’s offer of a seaboard to Abyssinia was inspired 
by a desire to trade with the Abyssinians, and the French 
were also convinced that their own port of Djibuti was 
particularly menaced. 

Mr. Eden’s interview with M. Laval on his return journey 
from Italy is said to have been particularly painful to our 
“ablest diplomatist.’””’ The French Premier did not mince 
his language. “I am not an ‘ English gentleman,’”’ he is 
reported to have said, “‘ I am therefore unable to understand 
the ways of ‘ English gentlemen’ or the rules that govern 
_ their conduct.” The talk with Signor Mussolini had not 
_ been much more to Mr. Eden’s liking. The proposal was 
contemptuously rejected. ‘‘ Are you sure,” said the Duce, 
i. that you have Gandhi’s leave for this cession of Somali 
: territory ?”? As we have seen, France descried a threat to 


: 
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the existence of Djibuti in the proposed cession. Italy saw a 


more sinister motive in our offer; she believed we should | 


support Abyssinia against her by the exportation of British 
arms to that country through a port which would be, should 
the cession take place, Abyssinian. 

It would be interesting to inquire into the origin of this 


strange affair whereby British territory containing British | 


subjects was to be offered to a slave-owning African State 
in order that a foreign country should be enabled to obtain 
advantages. Mr. Eden was the emissary of the Cabinet, but 
he is not believed to have initiated a proposal which was to 
make him the laughing stock of foreign chancelleries— 
the originator of the Somali plan remains unknown, 
and, now that the affair is so dismal a failure, it has 
become very difficult to discover him, every Minister and 
every official at the Foreign Office being ready to declare 
that he never thought of such a plan. Still, the impression 
remains in Europe that although the major responsibility 
of this grotesque and mischievous idea must rest with the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet who charged Mr. Eden with 
his mission, the Foreign Office was also to blame for allowing 
such a scheme to be made the pivot of our diplomatic action 
in Rome. And, if the idea was wrong, the method of its | 
inception was even more faulty. The most elementary rules 
of diplomacy would have required that a member of the 
Cabinet should not have been charged with so unusual 
message. For what, after all, does an Ambassador in Rome 
exist, if not to explore the possibility of such a novel scheme 
with the Italian Government ? Our Ambassador (Sir Enc 
Drummond) could have sounded Signor Mussolini and been 
rebuffed by him unknown to the world, and with far less 
damage to British prestige. 


Then, again, how could it have been thought possible 
to discuss the Somali scheme with Italy without consulting 
the French, not only as partners in the Stresa Entente, but | 
also as co-signatories of an important treaty which lays | 
down rules for the distribution of areas of economic influence | 
in Abyssinia ? In official circles the excuse given for Mr. 
Eden’s secrecy in Paris is that the intention of the British 
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Government was to spring a surprise upon Signor Mussolini, 
and it was apprehended that M. Laval would allow the 
French press to discuss the matter. But the inevitable 
leakage actually occurred in London, where the press 
announced the purpose of Mr. Eden’s mission before he 
reached Rome. A Sunday paper, said to be in close contact 
with a member of the Cabinet, published the secret proposals 
fairly accurately and, owing to this indiscretion, when Mr. 
Eden faced Signor Mussolini, the latter knew the whole plan 
of operation and dealt with him faithfully. ‘‘ Mussolini 
lui a savonné la téte, et Laval lui a giflé 4 son retour,” was 
the homely and eloquent description given by a foreign 
diplomat of the famous Eden Mission. 

When “‘ the ablest diplomatist ’’ returned home to England 
it was to find that he had ceased to be the blue-eyed boy 
of the House of Commons, where he was asked a good many 
rather abrupt questions by disturbed members of Parliament. 
It would be unjust to blame him for failing to do 
the impossible. He must nevertheless share with his 
colleagues the blame for undertaking it. 

There is one excuse for Mr. Eden which should, in fairness, 
be made. It is an extenuating circumstance of which the 
public is ignorant. The root of all our troubles in this 
matter is that since the war Foreign Affairs in this country 
have been in commission. Only during the four years of 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s occupation of the Foreign Office 
have we had a Foreign Secretary, in the old acceptation of 
that very important post—that is, that only during those 
years—they ceased in 1929—was the Foreign Secretary 
master in his own sphere, working in co-operation with the 
Prime Minister alone, and consulting the Cabinet only on 
major issues. Since Sir Austen Chamberlain’s day the 
Foreign Secretary has been controlled by a Cabinet 
Committee which enters into matters of very secondary 
importance. This evil system showed to advantage during 
the Simon period—1931-1935—when, thanks to it, many 
grave mistakes were averted, for anything was better than 


_ an uncontrolled administration of foreign affairs by a 


politician of Sir John Simon’s calibre and personality ; all 
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the same, this does not exonerate the rotten principle of a 
Foreign Secretaryship in commission, and the sooner we 
return to the old plan, the better this will be for us and 
for others. 

Even if the new Foreign Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
is as capable as he is confident, his capacity will be of no 
avail unless he can revert to the time-honoured tradition of 
the full responsibility of the Foreign Secretary for the 
administration of the current affairs of his department. In 
that case it would be difficult to know what he would do 
with Mr. Eden, whose post—Minister for League of Nations 
Affairs—created by the exigeneies of Mr. Baldwin’s recent 
Cabinet making, would seem to cut clean across the duties 
of the Foreign Secretary in much the same way as Geneva 
cuts across and confuses the foreign policy of our own and 
other nations. 

It is true that the League of Nations is in these days in 
general bad odour, its promised land having been discovered 
to be a mirage. The Minister for League of Nations Affairs 
must know this or he is less intelligent than is reported, but 
he feels obliged to repeat conventional phrases, which help 
to keep the unthinking in a state of delusion and which 
perpetuate the wrong education Ministers have given the 
country on foreign affairs since the war by encouraging us 
to believe that security for our country can be maintained 
without any effort on the part of our people. 

Mr. Baldwin has shown that he has no distaste for chaos. 
He was responsible for the Imperial Conference of 1926 
which led to the Statute of Westminster. He has forced 
his party to assist in the promotion of chaos in India. Now 
he has carried dissolvents into the heart of his own Govern- 
ment. He has given us two Foreign Secretaries, each with 
an Under-Secretary to support him ! 

Nothing could be more incoherent nor more certain to 
lead to national and international trouble. 


A. B. C., Etc. 


POLITICS AND NATIONAL DEFENCE 


I was speaking last month on national defence to the Political 
School organized by the Conservative and Unionist Associa- 
tions of the Yorkshire area, and was greatly struck by the 
enthusiasm with which that gathering responded to what I 
said. Having no opinion of my own oratory, I am convinced 
that the strong feeling shown was waiting eager to be evoked, 
and that on defence Conservatives feel equally strongly 
throughout the country. Now the Editor of The National 
Review asks me for an article on the subject ; and since it is 
on its political rather than its technical aspects that I am 
invited to write, I have sought leave to reproduce here the 
substance of my Harrogate speech. It is rhetorical in form, 
but not, I hope, unfit for reading on that account. I am not 
conscious of exaggeration in any line of it. 

The fact is that we are confronted by an emergency even 
more perilous than that which brought the National Govern- 
ment into being four years ago. The German Air Force is 
now equal, if not superior, to ours. German preparations for 
air warfare are much more advanced, and the German air- 
power has behind it a factory organization which it will take 
us time and vigorous, well-directed effort to emulate. Mean- 
while our insular security is no more. It has fallen a sacrifice 
to man’s conquest of the air. Our food-supply, our transport 
system, our industrial centres, our whole power of national 
resistance to attack are exposed to sudden and annihilating 
ruin as they have never been before. We shall exist in peril 
of our freedom, in peril of our lives and livelihoods, in jeopardy 
of all that we hold dear, until the strength of our defences 
is restored. If ever there were need for national concentra- 
tion, it is now. 

This is a situation to which no Conservative can be 
indifferent. It is justly said that Conservatives, to play their 
part sincerely in a national system of government, must be 
prepared to compromise. I myself have urged that strongly 


_o other subjects, where Conservatives can compromise 
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without infidelity to the essentials of their creed. But on 
this subject, on national security, there can be no compromise, 
No one, I think, will doubt the sincerity of my belief in the 
principle of national government. After all, the patriotic 


| 


and non-party spirit in which the National Government | 


was formed is proved to the country much more convincingly 
by the Conservatives who have made sacrifices for it than 
by those who, by the rub of the green, have found it to their 
benefit. That is still the case. The national character of the 
reconstructed Government depends, not so much upon those 


who hold office within it, as upon the patriotic spirit of | 


Conservatives as a whole; and they who make the sacrifice 
are entitled to define in unmistakable terms their conception 
of the cause for which the sacrifice is made. 

In 1931 the binding cause was the rehabilitation of national 
credit and finance. That aim, thanks to the National Govern- 
ment and the national spirit which it has evoked, has been 
achieved. We must be equally clear upon the cause which 
is to hold us together from now on, if the national combination 
is to endure. Who can doubt what that cause must be? 
It is to secure vigorous and effective national action upon the 


two dominating questions of the day—Security and Un- | 


employment. The second is as urgent and imperative as the 
first; but it is in this sense subsidiary that Being comes 
before Well-being, and that unemployment can never be cured 
until the world has better security for peace. ‘“* Security and 
Peace,”’ the theme of my address, must therefore be the first 
and guiding cause to which the National Government addresses 
itself in this second stage of its career. 

I venture to insist upon this question of principle because 
there is always a danger with coalitions that they should 
become an end in themselves rather than a means to an end. 
Coalitions create vested interests and a balance of places which 
those who hold them regard as sacrosanct. That is inevitable 
and it is no ground for criticism provided it does not lead to 
negative views and infirmity of aim. National Government 
will lose all its inspiration and its appeal if it becomes suspect 
of being a mere device for dishing the independent Liberals 
and keeping the Socialists out of power. Its whole virtue lies 


' 
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in securing the maximum driving force and the widest possible 
support for national policies designed to meet the crying 
necessities of the time. The first of these, I repeat, is defence. 
The paramount duty of a National Government is to restore 
the national defences and give a clear lead towards Collective 
Security and disarmament with the widest political support 
which it is able to command. 

What is the greatest danger that the country has to face ? 
Not German ambition, powerful though it be. Not French 
intransigence, for France has proved again and again in 
recent months the sincerity of her desire to work loyally with 
us. Not Italian purposes, mixed though they be. Our 
greatest danger does not lie abroad in any part of the world. 
It lies at home, in the strife of parties on foreign policy and 
defence. That has paralyzed our influence for peace before, 
and there is, unquestionably, danger of its doing so again 
to-day. From 1906 to 1914 the country was torn by the 
struggle between two political camps—the one demanding 
strong defences, the other conciliation and disarmament. 
What was the result ? Our naval and military strength was 
in fact raised to a level far beyond our reach in these latter 
times, but so uncertain was Europe of the use which we would 
make of that strength that it drifted, in our despite, to a 
situation in which war could not be stopped. That is a 
terrible lesson. Have we learnt it or have we not? Its 
moral is surely as unmistakable as the voice of Big Ben, 
and it is this—that if we wish for peace, we must both have 
adequate defences and also pledge them in advance against 
any aggressor who threatens to involve Western Europe in 
war. We are in fact already pledged to that course ; but our 
pledge will be useless to prevent war unless we make it more 
definite and concrete than it has been for the past ten years 
and provide ourselves with the means of honouring it. That 
is the lesson, written in letters of fire upon the wall. A million 
of our bravest died because of national disunion on defence and 
foreign policy before 1914. Is their sacrifice to be vain, and 
are we to fall once again into national disunion or uncertainty 
and thus once again betray the cause of peace which lies in 
our hands ? 
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The first essential is absolute unity in the Conservative 
ranks. So far as India is concerned, let bygones be bygones, 
In this new issue India, and much more than India, is at stake, 
Some Conservatives, I think, who are all for strong defences, 
are also for isolation, for keeping out of the European welter 
and making no commitments in advance. To them I would 
address, out of many, two simple arguments. The first is— 
expense. It is going to cost us enormous sums to bring the 
Navy, the Army and the Air Force up to the security point. 
Surely it is to our interest to keep that point as low as possible 
by making concrete understandings on which a limitation of 
competition in armaments may possibly be based. The 
second argument is—experience. In 1914 we owned a 
two-power Navy and an Expeditionary Force of seven divi- 
sions, and there was no air menace. Our taxation was a 


bagatelle ; our national debt a tenth of its present figure; | 


our financial reserves immense. With all that, we did 
not prevent war. Why? Because Europe did not know 
till too late what use we would make of our strength. It is 
not enough for us, moreover, to keep out of war. We cannot 
ignore, to-day any more than in the past, a challenge like that 
of 1914 to the Low Countries and the Channel Ports. Neither 
can we alter the fact that war in Western Europe must have 


calamitous economic effects on ourselves as much as on the | 


belligerents. The United States emerged richer than before 
from the war, but it has not escaped the terrible aftermath. 
Surely, then, isolation is a mirage. Itis the path of wisdom no 
less than of good faith to honour our obligations under the 
Treaty of Locarno by definite commitments as to the part 
which we will undertake and to strive our utmost to prevent 
the explosive forces of unsatisfied national ambition from 
destroying the League of Nations and all the hopes that are 
centred in it. 

To voters who have hitherto supported the National 
Government and who may now be lured into opposition by 
the argument that national armaments only breed armaments 
and that they must rely on collective security for peace, the 
answer surely is equally clear. We can expect nothing from 


pooled security unless our own contribution to the pool is | 


m 
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fully equal to our wealth and our risk. Our efforts for dis- 
armament have failed because we have ceased to count as a 
material factor in the protection of European peace. But if 
we make a solid contribution to pooled security proportionate 
to the loathing we feel for war, the strength of our resources, 
the vastness of our possessions and the need we have for 
peace, then indeed a new sense of stability may be born in 
Western Europe and the level of all armaments may be 
progressively reduced. There is no fear of our overtaking 
our neighbours in air armaments for a long time to come. 
Let us set to work to build up our strength without a moment‘s 
delay, knowing full well that by so doing, and by no other 
means in the world, we may hope to lower the point of security 
to which we must build. To realize that the British Govern- 
ment’s decision to strengthen its armaments has caused 
no fear in Europe, but keen relief, we have only to study the 
European Press. It is idle for the Socialists in face of such 
evidence to denounce National Ministers as war-mongers. 
This country has innocently war-mongered while it has 
allowed its own forces to sink in the scale to the present 
negligible point. Now that we have decided to reverse that 
process, there is not a lover of peace in Europe, not one, 
except our own unteachable pacifists, who has not thanked 
Heaven that the English nation is at last emerging from the 
cloud of insanity which sometimes befogs its otherwise 
practical intellect. 

Public feeling is aroused, but there is a danger that it may 
be concentrated too exclusively upon the expansion of the 
Air Force and the negotiation of an Air Pact. No Power 
stands to gain more than Britain by any measures which will 
reduce the air peril, whether they be the limitation by agree- 
ment of air armaments or the limitation by convention of the 
manner in which those armaments may be used. We have to 
recover our insular security if by any human means we can 
do it. We must therefore address ourselves to restricting 
the scale and scope of the Air Arm with every resource we 


| possess. But we shall achieve nothing if we do not look at the 


problem from other people’s standpoint as well as our own. 


is | France is right in contending that for her the defence problem 


} 
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is all one, and that if only the air danger is reduced, the 
older danger of land invasion which naturally preoccupies 
her thoughts will be as menacing as before. We cannot 
wisely ignore that argument; our policy will shipwreck if 
we do. We have, moreover, to guard ourselves against the 
danger of being dragged by events, as in 1915, into mass 
warfare on the European continent, which is not our proper 
rodle. Fortunately the new technique of land warfare presents 
us with an opportunity which it would be madness to lose, 
Soldiers agree that military invasion must now begin with a 
sudden attack by a comparatively small but mechanized and 
highly trained force, and that if this spear-point fails to pierce, 
the old method of mass invasion will have little hope of 
success. If we want to limit the air peril—if, still more, we 
want to avert war—we must face these facts. An adequate 


and up-to-date British Expeditionary Force, ready for emer- | 


gency at any moment, may very well turn the scales in 
Western Europe from war to peace. It may prove the basis 
of some genuine limitation of air armaments. Nothing else 
will. 


Let us face another fact—the naval agreement with | 


Germany. There is much to be said upon that subject which 
I cannot say here. Certain it is that we cannot, with safety, 
allow Germany a fleet 35 per cent. of ours, if hers is modern and 
ours, as at present, largely out of date. Her naval forces 


will be concentrated in home waters ; ours must necessarily | 


be dispersed in many parts of the world. It is doubtful 
whether even half the British Fleet can be kept to protect our 
home trade and our shores. Certainly we need far greater 
naval strength in the East than we have to-day, and we are 
responsible for the safety and external trade of the Colonial 
Empire, which has no defence but the British Fleet. Naval 
building on a very large scale is therefore indispensable. 
The sea is still our element, and we shall neglect it at our cost. 

Here, then, in Security and Peace, is the cause in which 


Conservatives must close their own ranks and rally to their | 
side all who, like themselves, will put that cause above party | 


and self. It will mean taxation. It will mean an increase of 
debt. The balance between the two must be fairly adjusted 
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if taxation is not once more to put men out of work. National 
Defence and Collective Security are not alternative and 
antagonistic policies. They are mutually indispensable— 
twin-screws which together can drive the ship into haven, but 
which, singly, cannot prevent it from drifting on the rocks. 
This is no party cause, though every fundamental tenet of the 
Conservative faith is implicit in it. If ever a policy was 
national, this is it. We are therefore entitled to ask that the 
National Government shall pursue it without half-heartedness 
or hesitation, without compromise or sloth. On it we can 
hold the nation ; on it we can lead Europe and recreate the 
sinews of recovery and peace. 


EDWARD GRIGG. 


ABYSSINIAN REALITIES 


Mucu that has been written about Abyssinia of late is 
inaccurate. The Abyssinian lamb is by no means as white 
as snow and the Italian lion is not a gentle little lap-dog. 

When the Duce in September, 1934, threw out feelers 
in Paris and in London regarding the attitude of the Western 
Powers in the event of an Italo-Abyssinian outbreak, he 
could not have had in mind the Wal-Wal incident that 
has created the present crisis. Nor could the Abyssinian ruler 
and his advisers have foreseen this when, about the same 
time, they started buying up war material from Japan, 
Germany and other nations. The truth is that peaceful, 
not to say friendly, relations between two neighbouring 
States depend not merely upon abstention from territorial 
aggression, but also on the existence of normal economic 
and trade relations. When Italy settled down in Eritrea 
and the Somali coast, she did so in the expectation that 
Abyssinia would provide at once a source of raw materials 
and a market that would enable these colonies to live, and 
which would, furthermore, help the export trade of Italy. 
Her expectations in this respect were sorely disappointed. 
What foreign trade Abyssinia sanctioned was directed to 
other directions, and the French line to the sea proved an 
excellent excuse for declining commerce with the Italian 
sea-coast settlements. 

In 1928, the year in which the present writer migrated 
to Abyssinia, the Italians made an attempt to attain their 
object. The main purpose of the Italo-Abyssinia treaty of 
amity of that year was to open wide the gates to trade. 
It did for a moment unlock them, but the Abyssinians kept 
their bolt which has since been shot home. 

Addis Ababa was indeed awakening to the trading possi- 
bilities afforded by the country’s great natural resources. 
But when it came to a choice of customers, Italian claims 
received little consideration. The only European nations 
that came into the question at first were England, France, 
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and Austria. It has been suggested that the reason for this 
last is to be sought in the fact that Abyssinian currency is 
based on the old silver Austrian thaler of the days of Maria 
Theresa. These, which, with a weight of 23,389 grams, con- 
tain 835 per thousand pure silver, were certainly in Vienna 
since 1751 until lately specially minted for Abyssinia. The 
Austrian economic prestige, however, was in no wise due to 
this curious accident of currency, but rather to the success 
of certain Austrian immigrants. One of them, Herr Franz 
Jahoda, runs a huge farm near Addis Ababa that could serve 
as a model. He introduced European vegetables and live- 
stock into the country and now puts 4,000 lbs. of fresh 
butter on the capital’s market each month. Two other 
Austrians, Baron and Baroness von Neuenstein, founded the 
first scientifically conducted coffee plantation at Tibor 
Goltscha, and coffee nowadays constitutes 40 per cent. of 
Abyssinia’s exports. Yet other Austrians have rendered 
conspicuous services as architects, engineers, bankers and 
doctors. Among these last may be cited Dr. Faller, who 
has had an amazing career. After studying medicine in Vienna 
he opened the first confectioner’s shop in Addis Ababa, then 
he deserted sweetmeats for engineering, and finally returned 
to medicine. He is to-day the Emperor’s own physician, 
and exercises a very great influence over the Abyssinian 
tuler. But Austria is of so little account as an exporter of 
manufactured goods or as an importer of colonial produce 
that the dream at one time entertained by the Emperor, of 
Austro-Abyssinian trade as the corner-stone of the country’s 
economic structure, had to be abandoned. English interests 
were not always happily represented at Addis Ababa during 
the critical period, while the French showed an utter in- 
capacity to develop the advantage bestowed upon them by 
their railway line. Besides, there was in Abyssinian minds 
an objection in principle to both the English and the French ; 
they, like the Italians, represented neighbouring colonial 
powers and Abyssinia was firmly resolved never to become 
anybody’s colony. People in Europe who derive their idea 
about Abyssinia from illustrated papers or from the occasional 
topical pictures in the cinemas, seem to think that the rulers 
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of Abyssinia are ignorant negroes who know little of history ¥ 
and nothing at all of economics. That is a wrong view. Not | a, 
only the present Emperor himself, but the men around him t] 
are fully alive to historical and economic realities. They et 
do not believe that ‘‘ trade follows the Flag,” but they hold * N 
tenaciously the idea that the flag follows trade, and because hi 
they believe this they are fearful. A 
It may be of interest to sketch, very briefly, some of the | x 
men in whose hands rest to-day, together with the fate of their 
country, the issues of peace and war. , &B 
The Emperor himself is no commonplace type. He is 8 
an intelligent man, modern in many respects and deeply li 
imbued with the tradition of the ancient Ethiopian Church. }  y, 
He is very conscious of the fact that he is to-day the only ry 
Black Sovereign in the world, and he considers himself as as 
the natural leader of the negro race. He is fond of repeating M 
a stock phrase: “‘ Abyssinia is the trustee for the future of th 
the black races.”’ In the course of a conversation which the te 
present writer had with him last year, the Emperor Haile Si 
Selassie dealt with the accusation that he favoured slavery. tl 
He claimed that in 1923, when, as Ras Taffari, he issued his al 
anti-slavery edict, there were in Abyssinia some 2,000,000 
slaves. The edict provided that children of slaves were to be al 
considered as free, further that at the death of their masters | A 
slaves were to acquire freedom automatically. In this way, | P 
he stated, more than a quarter of a million slaves had been in 
liberated in twelve years, and at this rate slavery would ay 
entirely cease to exist within less than one generation. He sv 
claimed that a more rigorous and immediate measure would Al 
have upset the whole economic system of the country; | Al 
and in any case the Government had made it clear that it hi 
morally disapproved of slavery, and this had resulted in the | Al 
conditions of slavery becoming so vastly improved that one | br 
might justly urge that so-called Abyssinian slaves are better 
off infinitely than most of the European unemployed. sel 


The Foreign Minister, Belatin Getan Heroui, is an old pe 
recluse with perpetually smiling eyes and a sharp aquiline da 
nose. He spends practically the whole of his time in his ari 
garden, from which he maintains telephonic communication ms 
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with the Emperor and with the Ministry. His influence, such 
as it is, is definitely in favour of peace. His most formidable, 
though secret, opponent is Ato Wolde Georgis, a rather 
commonplace but exceedingly pertinacious and race-conscious 
Negro, who is the Emperor’s private secretary. On the other 
hand, Ato Worku, a man of the “ Baboo”’ type familiar to 
Anglo-Indians, who is chief of the Abyssinian Post Office, 
may be reckoned with the Foreign Minister as a friend of peace. 

The leaders of the aggressive military party are Dedjaz 
Baltscha—the Commander-in-Chief of the Irregulars—a hand- 
some intellectual negroid, with grey hair, strikingly long upper 
lip and piercing black eyes ; Ras Nassibou, a very energetic 
young man who combines Celtic features with negroid lips, 
commands the regular forces in Southern Abyssinia and ranks 
as Governor of the Bali province; and Dejaznatch Gabre 
Marjam, the fiery Governor of the Province of Ogaden whence 
the raids on Italian territory started. He is an impulsive, ill- 
tempered old warrior whose “ King Charles’ head” is the 
Swedish General Virgin, head of the foreign military mission 
that for years past has been training the Abyssinian regular 
army in modern warfare. 

These men, one and all, reached the same conclusion, 
although they traversed different paths: namely, that 
Abyssinia must rely upon some economically strong Great 
Power and that this must be a Power without immediate 
interests in or near Abyssinia. Three such powers were 
available: Germany, Japan and the United States. What 
swung the balance in favour of Japan was the racial question. 
America is far away and is a somewhat nebulous term in 
Abyssinia ; her former ties with England were an additional 
hindrance. Americans were up till recently looked upon in 
Abyssinia as a rather odd and not particularly sympathetic 
brand of Englishmen ! 

There was a time when Germany’s claims were very 
serious. And Germany kept in Abyssinia a number of those 
peculiar propaganda agents who work all over the world in 
dark and devious ways for the Fatherland: mostly former 
army officers, some bearing old and honoured names, 
masquerading at, or in some cases perhaps actually, earning 
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a living in all manner of more or less humble trades and n 
professions. But Hitlerism killed Germany’s chances in 
Abyssinia. A people that is, rightly or wrongly, very proud tl 


of its antiquity and its old Christian “ culture” was pro. B 
foundly shocked to learn that the new German ruler had q of 
declared that the Germanic race was the only one worthy ql 
of respect in the world. Herr Rosenberg’s avowals on racial 
questions sent down Germany’s stock to minus in Addis Ababa, ef 
There remained Japan. And Japan still remains andis | px 
daily growing in influence in Abyssinian economic affairs, Ww 
There is certainly no conceivable racial affinity between the | ne 
Japanese and the Abyssinians, or rather, since the country ar 
comprises many varying racial elements, between the | Bi 
Japanese and the dominant Abyssinian race. But the idea th 
which prevails is that the Japanese are not only not white people, Al 
but that they are quite positively, if secretly, the sworm fr 
enemies of the white race. And that is an enormous point tic 
in their favour. This sullen hostility to the white race and sh 
to Europeans is not of mushroom growth. It has manifested [ 
itself more than once in Abyssinia within living memory. we 
And it has a trick of manifesting itself particularly whenever no 
Europe is, or appears to be, in the throes of a crisis. Thus we 


in 1914, the Negus Valda Giorghi contemplated improving du 
the shining hour of European misfortunes by invading | ter 
Eritrea. Sane Europeans in Addis Ababa whose public no 
services had won them the confidence of the Abyssinian rulers, Sti 
succeeded with great difficulty in dissuading him from his as 
plan. But a year later it was resuscitated by Negus Michael, pel 


the redoubtable Governor of the frontier province of Tigré, rin 
who was much less accessible to such influence. An army of foll 
some 60,000 men was concentrated by him on the border; ecc 
the fiery cross of racial war was sent over the hills and it acc 


took all the authority of the ‘“ Central Government ”’ (so- bor 
called) to apply the brakes in time. Less important instances Ita 
of this sort of thing could be multiplied almost indefinitely. > anc 
When the Italians claim that their East African possessions the 
are under the constant threat of a man with a loaded revolver, | cles 
and moreover of a man liable to run amuck at any moment, | this 
they are not altogether wrong. Of course, they are careful | 4m 
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not to add that, if they had not commenced by seizing 
Abyssinian territory and turning it into an Italian colony, 
they could sleep quite undisturbed by threats of this nature. 
But then, to discuss that were to open up the whole question 
of the ethics of colonial enterprise—a very big and vexed 
question indeed. 

Some time ago the Italian press launched a story to the 
effect that the Abyssinian Emperor had, in a public speech, 
posed as the leader of the Black race. It is certain that, 
whatever his private aspirations on that subject may be, he 
never said anything of the kind. He is much too intelligent 
and wary and cautious to make the enemy such a present. 
But there are in politics certain things that are so evident 
that there is no need to formulate them in public speeches. 
And there are certain consequences which inevitably result 
from certain events, even though they be far from the inten- 
tion or even the consciousness of those responsible for the 
shaping of these events. 

The question of how a war between Italy and Abyssinia 
would end is not germane to the discussion. Abyssinia is 
not a weakling. What she lacks in the machinery of modern 
warfare she makes up by the unparalleled difficulty of con- 
ducting large-scale offensive military operations on her 
territory. And thanks to Japan, and to Germany, she is 
not quite so helpless technically as many people imagine. 
Still, the disproportion of forces is too great to allow of doubt 
as to the ultimate result—provided that world contingencies 
permit Italy to make use of her overweight in the Abyssinian 
ring. Italy, in forcing a war upon Abyssinia, is doubtless 
following an imperative law of expansion dictated by her 
economic situation and her surplus population. No European 
acquainted with the anarchical conditions that obtain in the 
border provinces of Abyssinia can doubt that for such a war, 
Italy, without straining the facts, can find ample, logical 
and convincing reasons. But doubt is permitted as to whether 
the Roman statesman who starts this dangerous ball rolling 
clearly realises what a menace for the world is contained in 
this Abyssinian cloud that to-day appears “‘no larger than 
4 man’s hand.” Lovis Fucus, Vienna. 


THE NEGLECTED ART OF RESIGNATION 


THE Anglo-German Agreement of June 18, 1935, by which 
Germany, a country without colonies and with a very short 
coast-line, is to have a navy amounting to 35 per cent. of 


that of the whole British Empire and an even greater pro- ? 


portion of submarine power, came as a shock to British people 
at home and overseas. An effort has been made to silence 
opposition to the surrender of sea power, implied in this 
instrument, by a statement that the Board of Admiralty 


regard the agreement as satisfactory, in regard to which |, 


pronouncement the question might be asked, “ Satisfactory 
to whom ?”’ Is it satisfactory to the British people as ensuring 


their security, or is it merely cover for Political Personages } 


who have been woefully mistaken about international affairs 
since the War and cover for the naval advisers who, holding 


positions of trust during the period of naval disintegration, 


have made no public protest ? It is true that the responsi- 
bility of the Admirals is far less than that of the politicians 
who alone decide national policy, still it is admitted that 
Sea Lords may offer to resign as a protest against faulty naval 
defences, and in 1894 Admiral Sir Frederick Richards actually 
did so. 

In 1894, Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister. He was the 
idol of the Liberal Party, he was the greatest political financier 
of his day, and he was also a powerful mob orator. A Liberal 
and a little Englander in the full acceptation of the word. 
Mr. Gladstone disliked every manifestation of Imperial and 
military strength, thus British armies, navies and colonies were 
objects of suspicion to him. In 1894, this great and powerful 
Prime Minister made up his mind to reduce the British Navy, 
no doubt on the usual plea that it was redundant, that an era 
of peace had set in, that strength was no longer as necessary 
to us as in earlier days. We do not know what arguments he 
used, for the debate on this occasion never became public. 


What was afterwards known was that the proposal to reduce | 
the British Navy, then on a two-power standard, was | 
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absolutely rejected by Admiral Sir Frederick Richards, then 
First Sea Lord, and by the other Sea Lords; that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Spencer, had supported the 
sailors and that he had intimated that he would resign with 
his Board if the Navy was weakened. Faced by the resolute 
sailors and by their loyal political chief, the proposals for 
reducing the Navy at that time never saw the light of day. 
What happened was that Mr. Gladstone himself resigned on 
quite other than naval grounds, and that after March, 1894, 
he never again appeared in the House of Commons. 

The situation in our time is rather different from that of 
1894. The ludicrous doctrine that peace could be main- 
tained by British disarmament, although not unknown, had 
not been popularised. The general public would not have 
stood for such absurdities in the nineties. The British Navy 
was then maintained on a two-power standard, that is, it 
was equal to the next two biggest foreign navies, and it was 
thus recognised as the “sure shield’? of the whole British 
Empire. Further, the period of imbecility in foreign politics 
had not set in. No Minister in those days could have told the 
Admiralty and the War Office, as one well-known politician 
is said to have done, that they need only prepare for peace, a 
peace guaranteed (by the Minister) for ten years. Admirals 
faced with such instructions as these are in a difficulty, for 
such instructions imply a dissolution of the fighting forces. 
The distinguished sailors who have successively held the post 
of First Sea Lord since 1919 have therefore been in a per- 
plexing dilemma, in that they have had either to acquiesce 
in the theory which demands the destruction of our naval 
power, or to refuse to remain at their posts, in which case 
they would certainly have been accused of attempting to 
dictate national policy. Confronted by this situation they 
have chosen to acquiesce in the successive deterioration of 
our naval power, tempering each surrender, we may be sure, 
by notes of protest and warning. These notes will one day, 
no doubt, see the light of day, too late to do more than 
enlighten future generations as to the extent of the naval 
risks run by the British Empire since the War. We may be 
sure that such protests were made in many cases and that by 
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placing before successive political heads of the Admiralty 
the risks they were forcing the country to run, the Sea Lords 
felt that they were doing all that they could to save the 
situation. 

But supposing they had taken a different view of their 
duty and had done what Admiral Richards did in 1894, what 
then ? One First Sea Lord was a man who was a national 
hero. His warning could not have been unheeded by a country 
which already owed so much to him. If Admiral Richards, 
whose name was little known outside the ranks of the Navy, 


could save the defences of the country in 1894, what could 


Lord Beatty not have done between the years 1919 and 1927, 
when he held the post of First Sea Lord? During those 


fateful years the naval strength of this country was dis- | 


integrated. That Lord Beatty acted from a sense of duty no 
one will question, but he understood this duty as being only 
to his political chiefs, and he therefore performed his duty to 
the nation less well than did Admiral Richards. His example 
has been followed by his successors. Any protests made 
have been made in private. They have fallen upon deaf ears 
and the British public has therefore not been allowed to know 
its dangers. 

One thing leads to another. The German Naval Agreement 
of June 18, 1935, affords cover alike to Politicians and Sea 
Lords. It appears temporarily, and to the quite unthinking, 
to confer an advantage on Great Britain, which may, for the 
present, prevent the examination by the public of former 
errors. When we are told that it is satisfactory, we are, in the 
light of recent history, entitled to ask to whom it gives satis- 
faction? And we may remind both Ministers and Sea 
Lords of the example of Lord Spencer and Admiral Sir 
Frederick Richards, who in their country’s hour of need 
remembered that they had the power of saving it. 


ODYSSEUS. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


FEDERATION RECONSIDERED 


An arresting analogy exists between the case for Western 
Australia, within the Federation of the States of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, and the case for British Columbia, within 
the Confederation of the Provinces of the Dominion of Canada. 
To the writer, who spent the first fourteen years of Federation 
in Australia, and the last ten years in Canada, Sir Frank 
Fox’s recent survey of Western Australia’s difficulties in 
The National Review read like contemporary history in 
Canada’s Pacific Province. The claim to readjustment of 
relations with the Federal authority ; the apparent paradox 
in revenue and taxation; the conflict of jurisdiction; the 
burden of cost involved in distance from metropolitan centres 
of trade and industry ; the handicap of Federal tariffs ; the 
Terms of Union, and the claim of the Province that they 
have not been equitably carried out; all these disabilities 
have, during the past ten years, been aired by succeeding 
Governments in British Columbia, with occasional discussion 
of possible secession. 

The per capita subsidy, which stirred public opinion in 
Western Australia since the pre-Federation convention of 
1897, has never ceased to be a live topic in British Columbia. 
The “ Braddon blot’ of the Australian constitution had its 
counterpart here in the failure of the Government of Canada 
to live up to its undertaking, regarding the building of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Partial redress was granted only 
seven years ago, in the return to the Province of the lands of 
the Peace River block, which had been assumed by the 
Dominion as a guid pro quo. The apathy of New South 
Wales and Victoria toward Western Australia as a prospective 
partner was echoed in the antipathy of Quebec and Ontario 
toward British Columbia and its claim to being linked with 
Eastern Canada by railway. ‘‘ A sea of mountains ’’ was the 
historic epithet applied to it. “‘ A railway would not pay the 
cost of axle grease!” 
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A patriotic British Columbian will contend, in his demand 
for Better Terms—the slogan of the day—that his Province 
has lost fifty million dollars a year in the adverse trade 
balance between it and Eastern Canada. East versus West 
is the preamble and conclusion of all such discussion. The 
Oriental problem, with a birth-rate three times that of the 
white race, is of secondary import compared with the fiscal 
fallacy of Confederation. The British North America Act, 
Canada’s constitution, is in urgent need of amendment, to 
bring it in line with nearly seventy years’ progress. The 
Dominion is steadily encroaching on the rights of the Pro- 
vinces, notably in recent legislation regarding wages, hours 
and conditions of work. The West is clamouring for amend- 
ment of the B.N.A. Act, British Columbia most of all. Quebec 
and Ontario, which, according to the British Columbian, 
have gained most from Confederation, say ‘‘ Hands off the 
B.N.A. Act.” 

British Columbia, like Western Australia, is a seaboard 
territory, depending almost exclusively on marketing the 
products of its mines, forests and fisheries. As a primary 
producer it suffers from the relatively low prices that have 
been prevailing. It is obliged to buy what it consumes in 
highly protected market in Eastern Canada, and to sell 
mainly in a virtually open market in Great Britain. 

The people of Canada’s Last Great West followed closely 
the investigation by a Royal Commission of the economic 
condition of Nova Scotia, on the Atlantic littoral. They 
exclaimed, “‘ Nos quoque,” when they read the finding of 
the Commission, that Nova Scotia had been injured by the 
fiscal policy pursued by succeeding Dominion Governments ; 
that the financial arrangements between the Province and the 
Dominion were unsatisfactory ; and that the Federal subsidy 
being paid was seriously inadequate. This last was comforting 
reading, as the Nova Scotia subsidy is 12s. 6d., compared 
with 5s. 3d. paid to British Columbia. As if disturbed by a 
sense of guilt, the Dominion Government, a few months after 
the Commission’s report was published, made a special grant 
of £150,000 to British Columbia. 

The Federal subsidy is a galaxy of anomalies. Prior to 
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1867, the year of Confederation, the North American Colonies 
were separate customs units. Each had its own tariff policy ; 
customs returns constituted the main source of revenue. At 
Confederation they surrendered their fiscal rights, in return 
for a subsidy. In the intervening 68 years there have been 
varied modifications of the subsidy. The rates for last year 
were a8 follow :— 


£ ae. @ 
Quebec 0 3 6 
Ontario ‘a 4 03 9 
British Columbia . 05 3 
Manitoba 010 6 
Alberta 010 9 
Nova Scotia 012 6 
New Brunswick 013 2 
Saskatchewan i 013 3 
Prince Edward Island 13 9 


The smallness of the subsidy paid to Quebec and Ontario 
is due to the fact that they are elder, dominant Provinces, 
which practically direct Federal fiscal policy—to the extent 
that it has invariably benefited them. They have, in addition, 
received large tracts of the public domain. British Columbia 
has been drawing a subsidy of £175,000 a year, made up of the 
subsidy proper, £38,000 ; a per capita grant of £111,000; a 
grant of £20,000, in lieu of lands conveyed to the Dominion in 
connection with the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
but since returned; and £6,000, an interest allowance, in 
recognition of the smallness of British Columbia’s public debt 
at Confederation. The three Maritime Provinces have been 
receiving special grants for the past eight years, pending 
revision. To-day Prince Edward Island draws a quarter of 
its income from the Dominion. 

Involved in the demand for Better Terms is the amend- 
ment of the British North America Act, Canada’s constitution. 
Unlike the Australian constitution, it made no provision for 
amendment. History furnishes no real explanation for this 
anomaly. None is so bold as to suggest that the Fathers of 
Confederation thought they had devised a perfect instrument, 
that would withstand the changes wrought by Time. There 
is general agreement among the Provinces, except Quebec and 
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Ontario, that the B.N.A. Act does not meet present-day 
conditions. Its shortcomings have been clearly stressed by 
the depression. Western Provinces, notably British Columbia, 
have been pressing for revision. The Prime Minister, the 
Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, is not averse to its being remodelled, 
He invited the Provinces to meet in Ottawa toward the end 
of last year, to consider the demands for change. Imme- 
diately Quebec, through that stalwart defender of provincial 


rights, Mr. Taschereau, declared that the B.N.A. Act was a | 


sacred contract, which might not be amended, except with 
the approval of all the parties. Ontario is diffident—more 
so, since a Liberal Government was elected to office a year 
ago, after quarter of a century of Conservative rule. 

We gravely question the assurance given us from time to 
time that any discussion of the B.N.A. Act is non-political. 
Seven of the Provincial Governments are Liberal. Many 
of them, notably that of British Columbia, blame most of the 
ills of depression on Mr. Bennett. Mr. Taschereau flatly 
refused to state his views on revision of the B.N.A. Act toa 
Committee appointed by Mr. Bennett. The Premier of 
British Columbia, Hon. T. D. Pattullo, repudiated the legis- 
lation passed by the Dominion Parliament in its last session, 
for the readjustment of farmers’ debts, unless he was given 
an assurance that provincial contracts would not be disturbed. 
He also disowned the legislation, concerning wages, hours 
and conditions of industry, passed as a result of the findings 
of the Royal Commission on Mass Buying and Price Spreads. 
The Premier of Saskatchewan wants the powers of the Pro- 
vinces widened. The Premier of Manitoba would merge the 
three Prairie Provinces into one, to effect immense savings 
in expenditure and overlapping of functions. The return 
of the Liberals to power in Ottawa will not hasten review of 
the B.N.A. Act, in view of the domination by Quebec of the 
Liberal Party. 

Those who plead for revision, charge that the constitution 
was never submitted to the people of the original Provinces. 
Nova Scotia was brought into Confederation against the wish 


of her people. The gentlemen’s agreement, under which | 
British Columbia came in, was not faithfully observed. Yet | 
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the Quebec “‘ sacred contract ”’ theory is supported by Ontario. 
In the face of their combined opposition revision would be 
exceedingly difficult. The British Government has an open 
mind, and will pass legislation, sought by the Parliament of 
Canada, as it has previously done. Whatever the outcome 
of the Federal elections, the protest of British Columbia will 
not go unheard for long. Secession has not been seriously 
discussed ; nevertheless, the interest taken in the representa- 
tions of Western Australia, and the publicity given to its 
case, indicate how determined the people of British Columbia 
are to secure a better deal from those who control its destinies 
at Ottawa. 

The Premier of British Columbia, Hon. T. D. Pattullo, 
has drawn up a Bill of Rights, which he proposes to submit 
to the Dominion Parliament. We present his nine demands 
in his own words :— 

“(1) That there should be a commission to consider and determine 
the claim of the Province to readjustment of its relation to the Federal 
Government in respect to matters arising out of the terms of Union, 
and developments since that time. 

“The unfair basis of Federal subsidy and per capita grant 
has meant that this Province, vast in area, thinly populated 
and confronted with topographical features making for costly 
administration, has received far less than it has contributed 
to the Federal treasury. 

“The per capita grants given to the provinces under the 
British North American Act were in lieu of customs and 
excise receipts, which were surrendered to the Federal 
authority. From Confederation to March 3lst, 1934, the 
Dominion has received in customs receipts in British Columbia 
approximately $347,000,000, while this Province has received 
in return by way of subsidy a total of some $27,000,000. 

“The per capita grant of eighty cents per head, as fixed 
under the Terms of Union, was intended to make ample 
provision for the cost of local services, such as administration 
of justice, education and hospitals. These services now cost 
the Province eight million dollars annually, while the annual 
per capita grant received from the Dominion is less than 
six hundred thousand dollars. 
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“* (2) Redefinition of jurisdiction over sources of revenue and 
taxation. 

** There must be allocated to the Province sufficient sources 
of revenue to enable us to conduct public business in a self- 
respecting manner, while jurisdiction must be placed beyond 
doubt, so that we shall not be in the precarious position of 
having our authority disputed in the Courts. 

“ (3) Refunding of capital obligations to secure lower interest rates. 


‘“‘ There is no doubt that a concerted effort is being made 
to hold up interest rates. 


“‘ (4) Redefinition as to exclusive jurisdictions in all matters possible 
in order to prevent conflict. Agreement also as to co-operative effort 
in all matters of common concern to the provinces and the Dominion, 
particularly in the marketing of products and what may be termed 
‘social and welfare legislation.’ 
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“* (5) Necessary capital for development of natural resources and | 
public works should be made available to the provinces at lowest | 


possible cost. 

“The carrying out of public requirements—measures and 
works for the general welfare of all the people—should not be 
subject to the will or whim of private individuals or institu- 
tions, who and which, by circumstances, often by action of 
the State itself, are in control of aggregations of capital. 

‘““The Dominion Government, by reason of its exclusive 
control of currency and banking, is in a position to provide 


for public requirements at lower cost than the Provinces | 
severally can possibly do, and the Dominion should so do. | 
**(6) Absorption of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway into the | 


Canadian National system. 

“* We have constantly pressed our claims in this connection, 
but have so far not been successful. 

“Some thirty-four railroads have been taken over in 
other parts of Canada and amalgamated with the Canadian 
National system. More than a quarter of a billion dollars 
has been spent upon canals on the general credit of Canada, 
and while we have been accused of improvidence in some of 


our public undertakings, it is a by-word in Eastern Canada | 
that, once a dredge gets into a canal, one of its main functions | 


is to incubate more dredges ! 
“The Hudson Bay Railway was built on the general 
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credit of Canada. This is not mentioned in the way of 
criticism, but to make clear our own position in respect of the 
Pacific Great Eastern, which is responsible for one-half of 
our net debt. 

“The Pacific Great Eastern Railway had an agreement 
with the Grand Trunk Pacific, which is now a part of the 
Canadian National system, under which all traffic, originating 
in Eastern Canada, destined for the port of Vancouver, was 
to be routed over the Pacific Great Eastern. With the 
amalgamation of the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian 
Northern into the Canadian National Railway, the benefit 
of this agreement was lost, by reason of the fact that traffic, 
originating on the Grand Trunk Pacific, destined for the port 
of Vancouver, is now routed over the Canadian Northern 
section of the Canadian National Railway. The Province of 
British Columbia has nothing to do with the amalgamation 
of the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk systems, 
and, when the Grand Trunk Pacific was taken into the 
Canadian National system, the agreement with the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway should have been, but was not, taken 
into consideration. 

“Whatever our legal claims may be, there is no doubt 
that we have unassailable moral claim, and that the Pacific 
Great Eastern should be taken over by the Canadian National 
Railway, and amalgamated with that system. We have 
suggested to the Dominion Government that this road should 
be taken over at its replacement value, which, at the present 
value of the dollar, would be less than one-half of what it 
has cost the Province. 

“The Pacific Great Eastern Railway is upon a much better 
financial basis than existed some years ago, due to increasing 
mineral development in the Cariboo country. This develop- 
ment, and the large tracts of timber, tributary to the line, 
and capable of maintaining pulp and paper industrial en- 
deavour upon a large scale in perpetuity, assures the future 
of the railroad. 

“(7) Regional tariff adjustments or compensation in lieu thereof. 
“‘(8) Adjustment of railway freight rates upon a basis of equality. 
“With regard to railway freight rates and tariff restric- 
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tions, these have resulted in an adverse balance of trade, 
as between British Columbia and Eastern Canada, of more 
than fifty million dollars annually. This very large sum has 
had to be made up by favourable foreign trade balance and 
by borrowings. During all these years we have been forced 
to buy in protected dear markets and to sell in competitive 
cheap markets. It is obvious that this condition cannot 
continue indefinitely, and, notwithstanding our heavy un- 
favourable trade balance with Eastern Canada, British 
Columbia has more than paid its own way in the Confederation 
of Canada, by way of direct contribution to the Dominion 
treasury. 

“‘ If British Columbia is to prosper, we must have markets 
for our primary products of timber, metals, fish, fur and 
agriculture. With all nations erecting tariff walls, and 
endeavouring to be more self-contained, this will take some 
little time to work out, but it must be done. 

““(9) A permanent policy in the problem of unemployment. 

“Primary responsibility for unemployment relief rests 
upon the Dominion. A national council should be set up, 
through which the provinces and the municipalities could 
co-operate. 

“* British Columbia has probably been under greater handi- 
cap, with regard to unemployment, than any other province 
in the Dominion, by reason of the fact that nearly one-third 
of the single, fit, homeless men in Canada, who are on relief, 
migrated to British Columbia. Their presence here un- 
doubtedly created great discord and unrest in the minds of 
the population generally. This has been very trying to 
industry as a whole. 

*“* Recently two thousand of these men, who had been in 
camps, after staying in Vancouver for a considerable time, 
decided to ‘march on’ Ottawa. Eastern Canada did not 
appreciate this proposed visit, notwithstanding the fact that 
many of the men were merely returning to their homes. 

** Let no one think that the various problems referred to 
are easy of accomplishment. The communities, in which 
business interests are now situated in Eastern Canada, and 
which are profiting, as hereinbefore indicated, will not lightly 
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surrender their advantages, and we will have to go the limit 
in representations which we are making. 

“T regret to say that Eastern Canada—and by Eastern 
Canada I mean, particularly, the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec—are not sufficiently well acquainted with the Province 
of British Columbia or its problems. The truth is that the 
people of British Columbia, generally speaking, understand 
conditions in Eastern Canada much better than Eastern 
Canada understands British Columbia, and the reason for 
this seems obvious, namely, a very considerable portion of 
our population originally came from Eastern Canada, and 
consequently are familiar with conditions there. 

‘* Because of the fact that we have borrowed money from 
the Dominion during the depression, we are viewed more or 
less as mendicants, looking for a ‘ handout.’ It is overlooked 
that not only have we more than paid our own way in the 
Confederation of the Dominion of Canada, by direct contri- 
bution to the Dominion treasury, but we have annually 
poured millions into the pockets of the manufacturers of 
Eastern Canada. They have become so accustomed to this 
situation that they now take it as a matter of course.” 


M. A. E. KeEtty. 


POEM 


FOR INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Rupyarp KIpLine seemed to me to share with Plato and with 
Homer (alone of all poets) the power of “ descending ”’ to details—even 
fastidiously minute details—without the least danger of getting into a 
nose-dive or falling from the great heights of music, mightily planned and 
convincing, into mere bathos. 

His motto seems to be that of the Rolls Royce works at Derby— 
“Whatever is well done, however mean, has achieved nobility.” Hence 
this attempt at a version in Homeric hexameters.—A. NEvmiz 
St. Joun-MILpMay. 


HYMN OF BREAKING STRAIN 


The careful text-books measure 
(Let all who build beware !) 
The load, the shock, the pressure 
Material can bear. 
So, when the faulty girder 
Lets down the grinding span, 
The blame of loss, or murder, 
Is laid upon the man. 
Not on the stuff—the Man ! 


But, in our daily dealing 
With stone and steel, we find 
The Gods have no such feeling 
Of justice toward mankind. 
To no set gauge they make us— 
For no laid course prepare— 
And presently o’ertake us 
With loads we cannot bear : 
Too merciless to bear ! 


The prudent text-books give it 
In tables at the end— 

The stress that shears a rivet 

Or makes a tie-bar bend— 
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What traffic wrecks macadam— 
What concrete should endure— | , 
But we, poor Sons of Adam, | 
Have no such literature, 
To warn us or make sure ! 


We hold all earth to plunder— | 
All Time and Space as well— ' 0 

Too wonder-stale to wonder ) 
At each new miracle ; 

Till, in the mid-illusion 
Of Godhead ’neath our hand, 

Falls multiplied confusion 
On all we did and planned— 

The mighty works we planned. 


We only, of Creation 
(Ah luckier bridge and rail !) 
Abide the twin-damnation— 
To fail and know we fail. 
Yet we—by which sole token 
We know we once were Gods— 
Take shame in being broken 
However great the odds— ( 
The burden or the odds. 


Oh veiled and secret Power 
Whose paths we search in vain, 
Be with us in our hour 
Of overthrow and pain ; 
That we—by which sure token 
We know Thy ways are true— 
In spite of being broken— 
Because of being broken— 
May rise and build anew. 
Stand up and build anew ! 


RupDYARD KIPLING. 
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(Reprinted by kind permission of Mr. Rudyard Kipling.) 
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WHY NOT ENGLISH CHEESE? 


WE have heard lately of bacon marketing and milk dis. 


tributing schemes; but no one has seen fit to pay any | 


particular attention to cheese. This is doubly remarkable; 
because, not only would an increased production of cheese 
(at a remunerative price) help to solve the problem of surplus 
milk, but in mixed farming cheese making and pig breeding 


are complementary to one another, the whey forming an | 


important part of the pigs’ diet. The root of the trouble 
undoubtedly is lack of selling organisation. English country 
cheeses are second to none; but for years no effort has been 
made to educate an urban population so accustomed to crude 
Gorgonzola and soapy American Cheddar as actually to be 
unaware of the existence of many of our home varieties. 

The situation is such that the average country-born town 
dweller of moderate means is unable to buy a piece of worthy 
cheese. Thus, in London, unless he visits one or two most 
exclusive, and incidentally most expensive, establishments, 
he will trudge the streets in vain in search of his favourite. 
Grocers will offer him Gorgonzola, American soap, Dutch, 
and even Camembert, Roquefort, Bel Paese, and Brie. Ask 
for a typically English cheese, and he will smile tolerantly, 
explaining either that he has never heard of such a thing or 
that there is no demand for it. 

One finds occasionally an exception in the case of the 
dull, factory-made Cheddar or the lordly Stilton; but the 
latter, being made of double cream, is necessarily above the 
reach of the man-in-the-street. Still, it is worth the money; 
and everyone must have a treat sometimes. It is a cheese 
to be eaten slowly and reverently—but so is every good 
cheese—and if one has a glass of port to go with it so much 
the better. It is not a cheese that will put up with ill 
mannered gobbling. It demands to be chewed gently, rolled 
round the tongue, each fresh mouthful taken only after a 


polite interval. Only thus can the full subtlety of its aroma | 


be appreciated. 


But there is another cheese from Leicestershire which 
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deserves to be known. Of an open, flaky texture and quite 
remarkably mellow, the Leicestershire cheese owes its special 
character to the marly soil and old turf of the Shires. As 
one ponders over it one’s thoughts instinctively dwell on 
the spacious, undulating fields, the ridge and furrow, the 
stake and bound fences, and one wonders, if one is condemned 


_ to work in London, when again one will feel a horse between 


one’s knees. There is a suspicion of good, honest earth 


| about this cheese, perhaps even a tang of leather, perhaps— 


or is this stretching the imagination too far ?—that faint, 


familiar perfume of horse when we are marshalled beside a 


covert on a sharp morning. 

Almost as good, though perhaps not quite, similar in 
appearance, though distinctly different in character, is the 
Derbyshire. Some prefer that made in the North of the 
county, where the carboniferous limestone soil has a marked 
influence on the flavour. For my part I am uncertain; 
I think it is a matter of one’s mood. Lancashire, too, has 
its own cheese, from the district known as the Fylde lying 
to the North of the Ribble and bordering on the Irish Sea. 
This also is a welcome cheese, not so good as Leicestershire 
and resembling in flavour and texture that from South 
Derbyshire. At least this is the general opinion and, inci- 
dentally, my own; though Lancashire people will not agree, 
for they jealously absorb it all, so that none comes to us in 
the South. 

Still further North, the North Riding of Yorkshire produces 
two cheeses, Cotherstone, the nearest approach to Stilton, 
and Wensleydale, which some say is better known than it 
deserves to be ; for there are Wensleydales and Wensleydales, 
they being made in small dairies and of different shapes and 
sizes. Yet I think this is all to the good; for though there 


_ may be a subtle difference in flavour between varieties of 


this rugged-grained cheese and some variations in the character 


1 | of the blue mould, there is an excitement, if one be a con- 
4 | noisseur, in choosing one’s Wensleydale to suit one’s individual 
a | taste. 

_ Lest the people of that county are seething with indigna- 
h | tion, may I say that I have not forgotten Cheshire ? Long 
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before Stilton was heard of outside Leicestershire, Cheshire 


cheese was famous throughout England and the Continent, | 


The saline deposits beneath the soil undoubtedly influence 
the character of the cheese, prolonging the period necessary 
for thorough ripening. Unfortunately, however, greed and 
debased palates have led to the adoption of artificial means 


to procure quick ripening, and the result is the yellow, soapy 


substance which grocers do deign to sell us, but which I did 


not mention, deeming it unworthy. There are, indeed, three | 
kinds of Cheshire cheese, the early, medium, and late ripening, | 
I shall always be content to leave the first two to the tables | 
of others ; but the third, firm and blue, and at least a year and | 


a half old, is fit for epicures. Working South, we have the 
single and double Gloucestershires—little different except 
as to size. They are not greatly to my taste; but they are 
characteristic of the county. Moreover, there are many who 
do not agree with my estimate of their worth. Years ago 
many were exported abroad; but this trade, unfortunately, 
has almost died out. 


So we come to Caerphilly. A Welshman who knows will | 


give it to you toasted before a fire. A winter cheese, maybe 
one should say a savoury rather than a cheese ; perhaps best 
eaten in its own country, sitting in a cottage before the hob 
on a bleak, damp night, yet well worth a place at the end of 
dinner at the best tables. 

At last, taking another stride southwards, I come by way 
of Somerset and its Cheddar to my own country. Poor 
Cheddar! At its best rich and mellow it has suffered, like 
many other things, from spurious imitations. Experts say 
it should be soft and that when hard and dry it is of poor 
quality. That may be so in Somerset and at shows among 


professional judges; but in Dorset we do not think they 
should be too soft. So we cross the border into Dorset in| 
whose favour, being a Dorsetshire man, I am naturally 
biased ; and here I am inclined to believe, after Stilton and 
old Cheshire, is the best cheese of all. It is not technically | 
a good cheese, but is actually the result of an accident. Blue} 
Best we call it, because, unlike Blue Vinny, that grand, hard 
cheese now, alas, almost unobtainable, it is made with the 
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whole of the milk. It is a Dorset Cheddar which has turned 
blue. Why it has turned blue do not ask me, for nobody 
knows. Judges at shows would cast it into outer darkness ; 
put we in the county who know what is good humbly beg 
our farmer friends to keep us a truckle should one come their 
way. It is a cheese that is dry but not too dry, blue veined 
with a dry, powdery mould, sweet in aroma, redolent of the 
West Country, a cheese for a landed gentleman, a cheese 
even for a king. 

Yet, if you can get a piece of Blue Vinny, for long the most 
famous of all West Country cheeses, I would not advise you 
to turn it down. For, just as Blue Best is the King of the 
Vale, so is Blue Vinny the monarch of the downland. It is 
hard, being made from skimmed milk, sometimes, when a 
year or so old, as hard as rock, a relic of ahard people. That 
is why it has almost died out ; the old people have lost their 
teeth and the young ones never had any worth mentioning. 
Yet it has an exquisite flavour. At a simple lunch beneath a 
thorn hedge after walking up partridges there is nothing 
better, and it is then that one learns to appreciate its true 
quality and realises how characteristic it is of the country 
of its origin. 

Sometimes a kind friend sends me a piece ; then, munching 
leisurely—for this is no cheese to be swallowed whole—I see 
the precipitous ploughed fields so covered with flints as to 
conceal the earth beneath. I smell the mingled odours of 
sheep and soil, I scent the fresh breeze across the downs, 
the gorse and broom, and I remember that above the chalky 
sub-soil there is but a few inches of loam. A hard, yet 
chivalrous country and a hard, yet chivalrous cheese. 

So, as I pursue my solitary and unprofitable search, I pity 
Londoners for what they are missing. I see them crowding 
into the multiple stores on a Saturday night, filling their 
baskets with coppery Gorgonzola or indigestible, putty-like 
American Cheddar. For what can cheese mean to such 
people ? Just cheese! Imagine Agneau de Pauillac meaning 
just mutton, an Homard Flambé au Fine Champagne as they 
do it at Caen, meaning just fish; a Canard Sauvage 4 la 
Presse as Frederick used to prepare it, just poultry ! 
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We eat these delicacies elsewhere ; and although, perhaps, 


they do not taste quite so good as where we first sampled 


them, they transport us to the place of their origin. 
should a good English cheese transport us to the county of 


its birth. Of course, it is so easy in our case. We have had | 


every advantage of education ; we have been in these counties, 
mixed with their people. With townsfolk in less fortunate 
circumstances the position is quite different. How can they 
be expected to weave poems around places of which they have 
no knowledge ? 

It is probable that they never will. But that is no reason 
why they should not learn to appreciate the cheeses. We 
ourselves do not become poetical over a Stilton because it 
has become too universal ; the cheese itself may be a poem, 
but it seems somehow to have become commercialised and 
detached from the soil. The local association has gone. 

So, to turn from romance to practical common sense, 
there is an enormous potential market for English country 
cheeses, only it requires developing. Much time and money 
needs to be spent to educate the public out of its present 
depraved taste. If this had been done long ago there would 
never have been any necessity for a milk marketing board; 
the extra output of cheese would have absorbed so much 
milk that the price would have been forced up to a remunera- 
tive level. 

I do not say that we could supply all the cheese require- 
ments of the country; but we could supply a very much 
larger proportion than we do at present and, taking quality 
into consideration, at a price that would become more and 
more competitive as home production increased. 

In the initial stages of the campaign I would enlist the 


particular support of hotelkeepers. It should not be difficult to | 


Se SRE a: 


convince those who cater for the tourist trade that they would | 


be serving their own interests by putting a local and little- 
known cheese on their menus. It is a psychological fact that 
travellers like to sample local products the taste of which is 
strange to them and which, by their very nature, must fit 
into the surrounding atmosphere. 

Only the other day, while staying at an excellent hotel 
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near Poole, I noticed that the proprietor invariably recorded 
the fact on the menu whenever he served locally caught 
fish. When I pointed out to him that he might well extend 
this to cheese he confessed that, not being indigenous to the 
county, he had never realised that such a thing existed. I 
got him a piece of Blue Best, with the result that many of 
the guests inquired where it could be obtained. Unfortu- 
nately I had to explain that it could only be bought privately 
by one with a knowledge of Dorsetshire and that no marketing 
organisation existed to simplify its purchase by the public. 
It seems reasonable to hope that something will be done to 
remedy this state of affairs; otherwise another lost art will 
have to be added to an already depressing list. 


Davip LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH. 


HOW TO GROW FRUIT 


THE more I consider this title the less I like it. How can 
one hope to grow fruit out of doors when the temperature in 
May suddenly changes to mid winter ? If you have any fruit 
in your garden at all you may consider yourself lucky and 
your garden well placed to resist the rigours of our Spring, 
for there are literally thousands of acres of commercial plan- 
tations which will yield less than a bushel of fruit where fifty 


grew last year. Apples, pears, plums and cherries, all have | 


dwindled away as the result of frost damage. 


During the week ending June 1, I travelled some eight | 


hundred miles through the devastated orchards of Kent and 


Sussex. Some of the time was spent in company with a | 
party of growers and some with friends en route. At one | 


stopping place my hostess told me that her gardener, on 
hearing that I was coming, had murmured that there was 
“a lot of black-fly about” and that he must dust for it 
at once. Next morning I walked across to the large fruit cage 
which housed a considerable number of raspberries, currants, 
gooseberries and loganberries. I found them all heavily 
coated with a white dust lying so thickly in places that one 
could pick up a pinch between the fingers. 

This was dusting with a vengeance, but what with and 
what for? The gardener duly arrived, and in reply to my 
query told me that the dust was arsenic and sulphur! | 
asked him what he hoped to control and was assured that 
“the black fly was very bad.” I could not stifle a sigh. That 
gardener had a typewritten chart showing what to do, when 


to do it, and what to do it with, for every fruit pest in the | 


ee ee 


garden. ‘ Now look here,” I said. “If this is sulphur and | 


arsenic you will be unable to use any of the fruit here unless 
it is scrubbed clean first. If you had black-fly, by which 
presumbly you mean aphis, and there are only a few curled 


leaves on the red and black currants, the only dust that could | 


possibly do any good is nicotine dust, and even then it should 
only be applied where needed.” 


—  — 
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Fortunately, however, the dust proved to be a nicotine 
hop-dust and not arsenic and sulphur so all was well, and I 
left him shaking the surplus dust off the bushes and no doubt 
cursing me heartily under his breath. 

When using sulphur or copper-lime dust for the control 
of fungus troubles the dust should not be blown too heavily 
or too directly at the tree. If conditions are right for dusting 
the air should be almost a dead calm and the dust should be 
floated all over the area occupied by the trees. The deposit 
should be just visible on the leaf and not a heavy coating. 
Where a nicotine dust is used for aphis the application must 
be made to the underneath of the leaf and should be 
much heavier. With derris dust for, shall we say, the 
control of the cabbage, white caterpillar on cauliflowers, 
one good puff of dust into the centre of the plant is all that 
is needed. 

During my tour I visited an enormous private garden 
with literally miles of walls. Like most large places the staff 
of gardeners had dwindled during the present generation 
from somewhere about forty to sixteen, and the results 
showed it. The whole place cried out for deep digging 
and farmyard manure and water. The dry borders, with 
shrivelled small-leaved peaches on the walls, were obviously 
in an advanced stage of starvation. 

I remarked on the fact to a companion who said that I was 
far too critical, and that the particular peach tree we were 
looking at, and which had probably been there 25 years, was 
not at all a bad peach tree. To confirm my own conclusions 
I called in on an old friend at Teston, in Kent, who is now 
over 80 years of age and is, in the opinion of many, the 
world’s best peach grower. 

We walked down wall after wall, every inch of which was 
covered by the foliage of magnificent trees, and with a fat 
peach set to every square foot of it. For curiosity I measured 
the area covered by what my friend described as an average 
good tree. An eight-year-old tree covered a wall 10 feet 
high from the top to within one foot of the soil for 24 feet 
trun. On such a tree there were 250 fruits, each of which on 
maturity would weigh about half a pound. A tree of 20 
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years of age covered a wall of the same height for 36 feet of 
its length and carried over 400 fruits. 

One may go a long way and never see trees of this calibre, 
but they exist and they are an indication of what can be done 
by sound manurial preparation, attention, and complete 
pest control. These trees were not just planted against a 
wall. Much soil was excavated from the site and replaced 
by old mortar rubble, quarter-inch bones were incorporated, 
and fresh loam added to give that initial vigour that is needed, 
This particular grower of peaches will ruthlessly remove 
what most people would consider a star specimen. ‘“‘ Making 
a bad start,” he would say, “never catch up. Better out.” 
Certain it is that to maintain a tree in health is far easier 
than to rescue it from sickness. 

But we are digressing. With July and August early 


apples will be available and orchards which are under grass _ | 


and were mowed in June should have the grass cut again in 
September and left to rot. Grass grown under trees should 
never be taken away, but left on the ground as a mulch. 

All varieties of fruit will be improved by cultivation 
during August if the weather be dry. The black currants 
should have been looked over before picking and _ those 
showing nettle leaf foliage and failing to carry their fruit, 
certain signs of reversion, marked for removal. 

Preparation will soon have to be made for the storage of 
apples and pears, and fruit rooms or stores are best sprayed 
out with a solution of copper sulphate in water which will 
ensure a fungus free home for the fruit when picked. 

Many people still consider that a dry loft is a good place 
in which to keep apples. This is a great mistake and the reason 
for it is this. Fruit does not complete its life cycle until it is 
rotten, though we call it ripe very much earlier. The process 
of ripening continues after picking and the fruit continues to 
live and breathe; a dry atmosphere therefore will not supply 
the necessary moisture to prevent the fruit from shrivelling. 


Apples in store need a cold, damp atmosphere which will delay | 
the ripening, and a wet cellar is as near to the ideal natural | 


store as one can get. Where apples must be kept in a dry 
loft it is possible to moisten the atmosphere a little by storing 
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the fruit on racks beneath which are placed seed boxes filled 
with soil and kept watered. 

Such apples as are to be reserved for specially late keeping 
should be of medium size; large fruit never keeps the longest 
and should be used first. Wrapping each apple in special wraps 
impregnated with a paraffin oil devoid of smell will prevent 
the formation and development of disease if the apple is 
perfectly sound when picked, and wrapping will also stop 
contamination of adjoining fruit should decay occur. Even 
squares cut from old newspapers will make quite useful wraps. 

The right stage of ripeness for picking hard fruits is not 
always easy to determine. Shrivelling will occur if fruit is 
gathered too soon, and in the case of pears ripening on the 
tree, even to the extent of colouring in some varieties, means 
that the fruit will go mealy and lose its firm juiciness. Various 
methods have been evolved for determining maturity by 
resistance to pressure, and even electrically, but these are not 
for the amateur. Late keeping apples should be harvested in 
early October as a rule, but seasons vary. Early apples should 
be used quickly and not kept. Early pears, such as Dr. 
Jules and Clapp’s Favourite, should be gathered before full 
colour is reached, the former even while green. A pear 
picked before fully ripe and brought into a warm place will 
finish its ripening very rapidly. So critical is the ideal stage 
of ripeness for Comice pears that it has been said that the true 
epicure must sit up at night to catch this fruit at perfection. 

Fruit trees in their growing, their pruning, their cropping, 
and in the treatment of their fruit, demand individual 
attention and consideration. 


RAYMOND WHELER. 


LITTLE FOXES 


{n South Africa the Shangaans of the North-East Transvaa] | 


have a saying that a MAN is afraid three times only in his 
life: when first he sees a lion’s spoor; when first he hears 
a lion roar; and when first he meets a lion face to face, 
When it is realised that the native in question is almost 
naked and that he is armed only with an assegai, a little 
fear seems excusable; but that anyone should ever be 
afraid of so small a wild animal as a fox would seem pre- 
posterous. Nevertheless, three times in my life I have been 
made to feel fear by a fox. 

On the first of these occasions myself, a child of thirteen, 


— 


supposed to be safely in bed and asleep, had been lured by | 


the beauty of the spring evening to spend an hour of happy 
freedom in the scattered woodland that surrounded our 
home in the Welsh mountains. Escape had been easy, 
for from my window to the top of a wall was but a step, 
and thence by way of a summer-house it was a simple matter 
to reach the ground. It was just about the time when I 
had decided that of all the professions open to youth, that 
of a naturalist offered the most attractions, and so every 
moment unclaimed by the schoolroom was spent in the absorp- 
tion of the wonders of “this bright and breathing world.” 

The sun was still above the horizon when I dropped 
from the summer-house roof and gained the path above 
the stream. Here the water slid from ledge to ledge with 
a cool silvery sound, a water-ouzel fluted joyously and wood- 
pigeons cooed in the tall trees which interlaced green leaves 
above a carpet of wild hyacinths. A moon looked through 
the boughs at me all curved and new. There was no money 
in the pocket of my short green cotton frock, but I turned 
a bright pebble that lay there and, curtseying three times, 
wished for something exciting to happen. Before me the | 
path curved sharply up-hill and disappeared into a little | 
tunnel in the bracken. At the third curtsey there came 
little hissing noise from a tree at my side. Wondering 
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whether the sound was made by a snake or a titmouse, I 
crouched down in the bluebells close to the tree listening 
intently, my eyes meanwhile resting idly on the fern. 
Suddenly a fox stepped out of the tunnel and came trotting 
towards me. The sun flamed in his chestnut coat, gilding 
the tip of each hair with iridescence. He was close to me 
before he was aware of my presence. At sight of me he dug 
his claws into the path with a tiny scuffling sound. His 
brush shot up and his mouth flew open, displaying what 
seemed like rows and rows of gleaming teeth and a curled 
red tongue. His sharp face was on a level with my own, his 
keen eyes looked enquiringly into mine without a trace 
of fear, and a sound, more like a little contemptuous query 
than a growl, came from his throat. With visions of Red 
Riding Hood surging through my mind, I fell backwards 
into the bluebells.) When, with a fast-beating heart, I 
scrambled up again, the fox had vanished ; only the trembling 
of the bracken marked the line of his retreat. 

At dawn one morning in that same spring I rode over 
wild hills where men were scarcer than foxes and where, 
if one had fortune, one might come sometimes upon a black- 
cock courting or hear grouse calling from the high tops. 
On the skyline an old stone tower looked out through clear 
distances of air over three counties away to the Shropshire 
hills. As I came to the tower there arose from a straggling 
copse below a great clamour of jays. Knowing that jays 
sometimes scold and chase a fox, I tied up my pony and 
stealing up-wind along the fringe of the wood, came to the 
spot whence the hubbub arose. Below me a patch of green 
sward sloped steeply to a hidden brook that brawled through 
the bracken. Ranks of solemn trees edged the glade, and 
beneath them a little cloud of jays screamed and fluttered 
above a red fox which leapt and tugged in frantic effort to 
free itself from something that I knew must be a steel trap. 
Overwhelmed with pity, with fury against all setters of traps, 
and with hot indignation at the mocking jays, I slipped 
noiselessly through a gap and, with the aid of an overhanging 
branch, lowered myself softly on to the grass behind a clump 
of hollies. 
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This was not my first experience of traps and their victims, 


Although they were forbidden in our own woods, yet I knew | 


something of these instruments of torture. At that time we 
owned a Welsh terrier named Quizz who had been recently 
caught in one. When, after a long search at length I found 
her, I was unable to open the trap. Its mechanism, simple 
enough to those acquainted with it, was to me unknown. 
In vain I struggled to wrench apart the cruel jaws or to pull 
up the stake which held it to the ground, and it was not until 
my sobs and cries, mingling with those of poor Quizz, brought 
a passing farmer to our aid that she was liberated. Twice 
since then I had released rabbits and once a hare, and here 
was another captive to be freed. In my ignorance I expected 
the fox to submit to release—with shrinking indeed—but 
with the same unresentful terror displayed by the hare, and 
my careful approach was to avoid alarming it and thereby 
increasing its struggles. In the end, as it turned out, it was 
I who was the more alarmed. From the cover of the hollies 
I stole towards the fox, which, spent with struggling, now 
lay on its side exhausted, its breath coming in painful gasps. 
As I drew near I saw that it was a vixen in milk. I was 
within three paces of her before she looked round. It was 
an unforgettable look—of suffering and mute enquiry, 
instantly transformed into one of mingled fury and fear. 
Springing up with a savage snarl, white fangs bared and eyes 
half closed, the courageous little creature stood with hackles 
raised, ready to fight with the last drop of her blood. Amazed 
and terrified, I shrank back, my heart pounding. Then, 
as pain once more filmed the brilliant eyes glaring into mine, 
I tore off my shirt and breathing as if I had been running 
a race, flung it over the savage little head. Twisting the 
sleeves and pressing the folds against her heaving body with 


knee and riding crop, I released the imprisoned pad. Before | 


I could examine it the vixen sprang up and, entangled in the 
shirt, rolled—a blue cocoon—down the bank. Between 
reaction and relief I burst into a fit of laughter ; then, ashamed 


that I was now no better than the ill-mannered jays, I sprang | 


down the bank, but before I could reach the vixen she had 


rolled free. Bright, low to the ground and marvelously | 
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swiftly, she fled, a chestnut streak across the glade into 
the undergrowth. With a sigh of pleasure at the thought of 
her reunion with her cubs, I picked up my shirt. As I drew 
it on I remembered the jays, and looking up encountered the 
bright stare of half a dozen of them peering down through 
the leaves. There they sat, silent and with heads aslant, 
watching with the cold jewels that are their eyes the con- 
clusion of the strange drama that had been enacted below. 
My third strange encounter with a fox had for its setting 
an Oxfordshire farm in the heart of the Bicester country, 
and on that occasion, too, a vixen was the heroine. The 
time was summer and the month July. In the centre of 
the farm a big gorse covert, home of many foxes, sprawled 
over the southern slopes of a sheltered field. There, year 
after year in the early spring, happy vixens reared litters of 
lusty cubs in the warm and friendly earth. Now it was 
summer, the little foxes of spring had left cub-hood behind 
them and for a time the gorse had seemed deserted. In 
July, after an absence of several weeks, I returned to the 
farm and my first walk was as usual in the direction of the 
gorse. As with a couple of terriers I strolled across the 
fields, a light-coloured fox had suddenly appeared from 
nowhere and had led them a pretty chase, not too fast, over 
the hill to the farmyard, to lose them neatly there among 
the stacks. A few evenings later, while walking home alone 


_ in a luminous dusk, I took a short cut along a little-used 


track below the gorse, which led through a grass-grown 
enclosure wherein stood an old barn, flanked by a faggot- 
stack. As I skirted the gorse I was thinking idly of the 
light-coloured fox and wishing that I could see her again. 
Seldom can fulfilment have followed so swiftly on the heels 
of desire, for as I rounded a corner of the barn I came face 
to face with a light-coloured fox. Instead of giving way 
she stood her ground, quivering, directly in my path, mid- 
way between barn and wood-pile. With hackles raised and 
lowered head and with a dreadfully intent expression on her 
face she disputed my advance. A continuous low growling 
issued from her throat and in the dusk her eyes seemed to 
float with greenish fire. Considerably startled, I paused, 
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and when after a second I moved on, she whisked round 
and having run a few paces turned and again made a stand, 


On her countenance was a look of such malignant ferocity | 


that I felt suddenly cold, while tales I had heard of mad 


foxes rose to my mind. Glancing about with thoughts of | 


escape, I detected a movement in the long grass in front 
of the wood stack and caught a glimpse of two or three tiny 
reddish forms stealing into its shelter. Fox-cubs! At once 
the mystery was explained. I had surprised the vixen 
taking her family for what was probably their first walk, 
Alarmed for their safety she had made her plucky and 
successful demonstration to cover their retreat. Her purpose 


achieved, she did not follow them. Gliding away, she | 
fetched a half-circle round me and without a glance in their | 


direction made off behind the barn to where the back of the 
wood-pile faced the gorse. Though I could no longer see 
her, her strategy was obvious. Having gained her point of 
vantage, it would be comparatively a simple matter for her 
to call her cubs later from their hiding place and to shepherd 
them back to that sanctuary and refuge of little foxes, the 
sheltering gorse. 

FRANCES INGRAM. 
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ADVENTURES IN DOWSING 


Qrrntons about Dowsing or Divining, which has been practised 
in some form or other from times immemorial, are much to 
the fore in the present day, as recent correspondence in the 
press indicates. The views expressed are not always in 
harmony, though on striking a balance it would appear that 
there is a widespread belief that “‘ there is something in it.” 
A short account of the experiences of a dowser may therefore 
be of interest to those who desire to pursue the subject. The 
narrative is fragmentary, and the interests of brevity necessi- 
tate the all too frequent use of the first person singular. 

I had tried the rods of professional diviners after seeing 
them at work, but not meeting with any success, I had to 
admit that the rod would not work for me. When I was 
past sixty, I read a book on dowsing called “ Le Sourcier 
Moderne”? by the Vicomte Henry de France, which has 
since been admirably translated by Colonel A. H. Bell, the 
founder of our Society of British Dowsers. I carried out 
the instructions given in the book, confining myself entirely 
to the pendulum, and in about three weeks I was able to 
succeed in most of the exercises described by M. de France. 
I then made myself a whalebone fork, but try as I would I 
could get no response from it, nor from hazel twigs or other 
wooden or metal forks. 

That same year I went to Scotland on a visit. The 
chauffeur there, whom I will call G., was quite expert with 
the rod, but had never heard of the pendulum. He used a 
forked privet twig, and one day when I took the rod from 
him I found to my surprise that it moved for me when passing 
over an underground stream. Thinking this might be due 
to some of G.’s influence left in the rod, I cut myself an oak 
fork. I found this also worked for me, and when I tried 
with my whalebone fork the results were equally satisfactory. 
Since then the rod has been just as responsive to me as the 
pendulum. G. and I generally managed to get half an hour’s 
practice together every day, very much to our mutual benefit. 
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Every substance, animate or inanimate, may emit rays 
or waves, as modern researches into the constitution of 
matter have demonstrated. Now dowsers find that the rod 
and pendulum behave differently in the presence of different 
objects, a specific number of spins to the pendulum or lifts 
to the rod characterising various substances. These repeti- 
tions are termed the serial numbers. In metals, for instance, 
the serial number of iron is 4, copper 5, silver 7, gold 11, and 
so on. The serial number indicates quality only and has 
nothing to do with quantity. Thus a pound or a ton of iron 
has a serial of 4, a threepenny bit or half-crown a serial of 7, 
If, as is generally supposed, these rays or vibrations are of 
the same nature as electricity it can scarcely be the electricity 
with which we are familiar, for if I put iron or some other 
substance inside a glass bottle with a ground glass stopper 
and stand the bottle on a sheet of glass, I still get the correct 
serial as easily as if the substance were in the open. 

After completing the serial number with the pendulum, 
the pendulum oscillates, but in a definite compass direction 
for each substance. Thus with gold the oscillation is from 
east to west, with the long swing to the west; with silver 
the oscillation is from west to east, with the long swing to 
the east; and with iron the oscillation is north to south, 
with the long swing to the south. When looking for any 
substance other than water it is of great assistance to hold 
a sample of that substance in the hand. 

One day G. told me he had located copper inside one of 
those ancient stone circles which are not uncommon round 
Inverness. I went to the place and located copper in the 
same position. Another day, similar indications of copper 
or bronze were noticed by me at another stone circle. | 
made a rough map of the place and for the purposes of inentifi- 


cation put in a small stream which tunnelled under the circle. | 


When I got home, I spun my pendulum over this map for 
no particular reason. To my amazement the pendulum 


gave the sign for water over the stream which I had put in. | 
With a pointed match in my left hand and my pendulum | 


in the other, I then tried over a 6-inch map, pencilling in 
where the pendulum indicated water. On going over the 
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actual ground I found my pencil marks were approximately 
correct. I told G. what had happened and handed him the 
map, telling him to try his luck over it. He apparently also 
had this gift, for the next day I located water on the ground 
corresponding to his pencil markings. Although I had read 
in French brochures of this map reading by dowsing, the 
whole thing seemed to both of us to be utterly inexplicable. 
Yet there was our own evidence staring us in the face. 

In 1933, I located some water for a lady in Scotland. I 
estimated the stream to be 21 feet down with a volume of 
about 100,000 gallons daily. G. and I went there a few days 
later and he agreed with my findings. The lady also called 
in a third dowser, a stranger to both G. and me, who found 
the same position and depth with a very strong, though 
uncalculated, flow. The lady therefore ordered her men to 
dig there. Not hearing from her for some time after I had 


/ come south, I wrote for news. She replied that they had 


dug down 24 feet and that beyond a slight oozing at 12 feet 
they had found no water. She had again called in the third 
dowser and his verdict was that there was no longer any 
water where he had located it before. He could give no sort 
of explanation ; the stream had vanished! I got out my 
6-inch map and found to my astonishment that both rod and 
pendulum failed to indicate water at that point, but that at 
about 50 yards to the west both showed a stream, new to me, 
giving about 100,000 gallons. I sent for the 25-inch map 
and on its arrival found that about 8 gallons a minute (10,520 
gallons daily) were coming down the original stream and that 
the new stream was not quite so strong as the 6-inch map 
hadshown. The next day the old stream had gained 8 gallons 
and the new stream had lost 8 gallons. During the next 
fortnight I watched the old stream increase to 60 gallons 
a minute and the new stream sink proportionately. I wrote 
to the lady expressing the hope that all was well again. 
She replied that they had had a fortnight’s continuous rain, 


_ that the 24-foot hole was full, but she could not tell whether 
_ this was spring water or soakage. Meanwhile she had put 


ina pipe and was syphoning the water down to the house. 
I heard later that she had left the hole as it was, and that 
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there was always 20 feet of spring water in it, although she 
was using a large quantity daily. 

Many theories have been advanced to explain why the 
dowser’s instruments move for water and other substances, 


The theory which most appeals to me is that the dowser is - 


in many ways a sort of wireless machine differing from every 
other instrument in that it is human, and can therefore make 
use of rays, vibrations, or waves of some form of electricity 
and magnetism which no instrument, however delicately 


made, can ever record. These rays are picked up and 


conveyed to the sympathetic nerves of the brain which | 


unconsciously tune themselves to receive them. These | 
nerves affect certain muscles, causing a tension, and it is f 


this tension which really gives a movement to the dowser’s | 
instruments. The operator, however, is quite unconscious | 


of this tension. He has no control over his muscles, just | 


as the muscles have no control over themselves, but have to | 


obey the sympathetic nerves, and these nerves are entirely 
under the influence of the varying wavelengths of the rays 
to which they are unconsciously tuned in. May it not be 
that some of these mental rays or waves may be as yet quite 
unknown to the scientific world ? The scientist works with 
mechanical instruments, the dowser works with human 
instruments. 

There are some good water-finding machines, but I 
understand that they have to be carried about until they are 
over water and then they can testify to its presence and can 
gauge the depth and volume with accuracy. They have, 
I believe, no power to prospect for water as has the dowser. 
For instance, I can go up to a gate and range round the field 
beyond with my rod. When my rod comes opposite to under: 
ground water it lifts and gives me the sign for water. Without | 
leaving my position I can, by tapping with the foot, ascertain — 
the distance the stream is from me, its depth below the surface, 
the volume and direction of the stream and its potability. 
The dowser, by making use of this mental ray, is able to receive | 
information telepathically from practically any distance. 
Dowsing from maps, photographs, and handwriting is, | 
think, only an enlargement of this. Distance is nothing. 
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A map reading dowser can locate water accurately in China, 
New Zealand and Brazil in the same morning from his rooms 
in London. 

Thousands of people could learn to dowse if they took 
the trouble to learn, and among these there would be a 
proportion of potential map readers. There are many 
authenticated cases where people have received mentally 
news of misfortune or death of relatives or friends at a distance 
long before any telegram or cable could have reached them. 
The coloured population of Honduras are credited with 
having known of the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny before 
the news reached London. May not these be examples of 
even untrained people making use of the mental ray ? Possibly, 
in less “civilised” times, the gift was more commonly 
practised than it is to-day. 

To some people the pendulum is probably more sensitive 
than the rod, as by adjusting the length of the rod it can 
be tuned in for some particular substance to the exclusion 
of every other substance. The method adopted to get the 
exact adjustment is to place a sample on the floor and swing 
the pendulum over it, at the same time letting the cord slip 
slowly through the finger and thumb. At point X. the 
pendulum will begin to spin and will continue to do so till 
the cord has been lengthened to Y., when it reverts to 
oscillation. At points X. and Y., the pendulum, if tried over 
the palm of the left hand, will at once begin to spin. Some- 
where between X. and Y., the pendulum will only oscillate 
over the left palm. This is the exact adjustment. Thus, 
if the dowser correctly tuned in to coal were to walk across 
a country with many underground streams the pendulum 
would only respond to coal. Tuned in to electricity, as can 
be done over a hand torch, the dowser by extending the left 
hand skywards could get the direction of an aeroplane hidden 
from him either by darkness or clouds. Directly the left 
hand loses the correct direction of the plane the pendulum 
reverts to oscillation. Had this pendulum been incorrectly 
adjusted for electricity, it would probably only have responded 
to the water in the clouds. 

Most doctors who have made a study of dowsing, or radio- 
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sesthetics to give it a more dignified name, are agreed that 
if the pendulum spins the same way over a certain food and 
over the left palm of the would-be consumer, the food is whole- 
some to that particular individual. If it spins the reverse 


way, it is unwholesome to that individual. If it merely . 


oscillates, it indicates that the food contains little or nothing 
that is nourishing to that individual. This opens a wide 
field for investigation. 

Even though dowsing be not accepted as a science, there 
is no reason for discouragement. The range of subjects to 
which dowsing can be successfully applied is increasing 


month by month, and many of the costly methods now | 
employed in research work might with advantage be dis- | 


carded in favour of the dowser’s art. Day by day, the art 


is becoming more successful in the various subjects taken up, | 
and so long as we can continue to register successes we can ; 


advance side by side with some of the scientific processes, 
until sooner or later science adopts us as the human instr- 
ment for the solution of subjects too impalpable for mechanical 
methods. 

S. H. Gopmay. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


POLITICS AND PLACES 


In spite of warning cries from leaders of all the political 
parties that we must put our house in order for the impending 
election, few of Scotland’s inhabitants are thinking of any- 
thing at the moment other than holidays. The Government 
may have been reconstructed, but that is nothing to the 
man whose mind is toying with the thought of hill trout or 
the possibility of breaking 80 on his favourite links. What 
does the housing problem matter to a camper-out, or Scot- 
land’s shameful absence of self-government to a man who 
can tread her heather? A summer of uncertain weather 
does at last, when these Notes are being written, look like 
settling down a little. We have had cold “ haars” off the 
sea varied by an occasional sunburst ; and one week-end in 
June the rains descended to such purpose that “‘ Angler 
Fishes Off Station Platform ” greeted our astonished eyes in 
Monday’s papers. The tourist flood, on the other hand, does 
not appear to the casual eye to be as great as one has known 
it; but the comparative lack of American civilian visitors 
has been more than compensated by United States warships 
in the Forth, whose crews have done their best to dispel the 
mid-week Sunday afternoon atmosphere of Edinburgh. 

The reshuffle of the Government had small repercussions 
in Scotland. We have, of course, lost a Scottish Prime 
Minister, and acquired an English one, but, change of titles 
apart, it may be presumed that the relationship of Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in the governing of the 
country remains exactly what it was before. Many of his 
fellow countrymen are interested to know what is to become 
of Mr. MacDonald at the end of this Parliament. It is under- 
stood that it is his own desire and intention to contest Seaham 
again, which is plucky, but a little pigheaded, and there is 
no real reason why otiwm at Lossiemouth or dignitas in the 
House of Lords should be preceded by the strong possibility 
of an electoral rebuff in the North of England. It may be 
assumed that there is no longer any intention of Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s crossing the ocean either eastwards or westwards 
in the service of the State. Of the other changes, one was 
received in Scotland with great regret—the cuckooing of Sir 
John Gilmour out of the Cabinet nest. It may be readily 
admitted that the Home Office is Sir John Simon’s spiritual 
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home, and that there are obvious objections to a Scotsman, 
who is also a Scottish member, holding that particular post, 
But Sir John Gilmour received less than justice in bein 
excluded altogether from the Government, and Mr. Baldwin’s 
calm assumption that the late Home Secretary (who is, 
incidentally, ten years younger than himself), was an old 


warrior whose days were done, was received with disfavour | 


in Scotland. Sir John Gilmour is an admirable public servant, 
He has been the most successful Scottish Secretary of our 
time, and a most popular administrator, who always kept his 
promises and did understand how to say “‘ No.” The fact 
that he is too downright, and is apt to be unready with his 
answers if taken by surprise at question time, has told heavil 


against him in the caballings of reconstructions. If he had to | 


leave the Home Office he would have made an admirable 
Secretary of State for War. Meantime he has so far refused 
to be kicked upstairs into the House of Lords. The other 
changes do not affect the Scottish members much. Rumours 
of a change in the Scottish Secretaryship came to nothing, 
which was all to the good, as one newspaper actually sug- 
gested Sir Archibald Sinclair for the post! Why not Sir 
Herbert Samuel, or Mr. J. H. Thomas, for the matter of that ? 
The new appointment to the Ministry of Labour was well 
received in Scotland. Mr. Ernest Brown is not a Scot, but 
he is the next best thing in Scottish eyes, for he sits for 


Leith. He has taken on one of the most ticklish jobs in the | 


Government, but it is hoped that his shrewdness and good 
sense will see him through. He has this advantage in an 
office whose votes are apt to lead to turmoil, that in the 
stormiest scene he will never be shouted down. 


THE Hicuiy EpucaTEeD 
One of the secret sorrows of the Socialists is that, although 
they never tire of paying at least lip-service to education, 
their advances are always most decisively repelled by the 
most highly educated electorates. This hardly squares with 
the gratuitous assumption often made by Socialist orators 


that all the country needs is “ education ” before voluntarily | 


converting itself into one vast, pauperized soviet. The 
by-election in the Scottish Universities was no exception to 
the rule, when the voting was — 


Professor Graham Kerr (Unionist) ies ... 20,507 | 


Mrs. Naomi Mitchison (Socialist) ei ve 4,293 | 
Majority eke ..» 16,214 


————— 
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Mrs. Mitchison, the well-known novelist, is a woman of great 
ability (it need only be said that she is a Haldane to establish 
this point), but her visions of a Socialist future were too 
romantic for the hard-headed graduates of Scotland. The 
Socialist brethren in the Universities must derive what com- 
fort they can from having saved Mrs. Mitchison’s deposit for 
her, and can attribute, if they will, the large number of spoiled 
papers in the election to Tory fatheadedness. Sir Thomas 
Holland, the returning officer, drew attention to the fact 
that no fewer than 652 persons supposed to have “‘ more or 
less intelligent brains” had disfranchised themselves by 
returning forms without a vote, or by similar bétises. An 
investigation into the political views of those who so dis- 
tinguished themselves might be valuable in deciding whether 
over-cultivation of the brain leads to Socialism or the reverse, 
but presumably the University authorities would ban it on 
the pretext of secrecy, or some other equally outworn and 
discredited shibboleth. 


ScoTtTisH AFFAIRS IN THE HOUSE 

Three whole days in the course of one consecutive parlia- 
mentary week were devoted, at the beginning of July, in the 
House of Commons to Scottish affairs. Listening to the 
querulous cries of the Scottish National Party, one would 
hardly believe that such a thing was possible, and it would 
indeed be a more suitable topic for complaint among English 
Nationalists, if such creatures existed, than among the 
pampered Northerners. But our hot gospellers fasten (rightly 
from their own point of view) only on the shocking fact that 
on the first day of the Scottish Estimates only 20 out of 74 
Scots Members of Parliament took the trouble to attend 
the House, and it is indeed true that such neglect of duty can 
hardly be expected to impress the Government when com- 
plaint is made of the inadequate opportunities given at 
Westminster for the discussion of Scottish affairs. From 
another point of view, it indicates—what is the case—that 
at the moment Scotland is not suffering from any outstanding 
grievance, and that her affairs are—to put it no higher—in 
no worse case than those of the sister kingdom in the south. 
Members of all parties were delighted to welcome Mr. Skelton, 
the Under Secretary, back to the House after his long illness, 
and it is the sincere hope of all that his recovery of health will 
be complete and lasting. A materially improved position in 
the health and housing of the country was reported. The 
one black spot in regard to health is a slight increase in 
maternal mortality. It is officially stated that one of the 
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most disquieting features of present-day obstetrical practice 
is “ hurried and unnecessary, meddlesome midwifery,” show- 
ing “‘ beyond doubt that resort to artificial interference with 
the normal process of delivery is excessive.”’ The authorities 
are devoting the closest consideration to the Report on 
Maternal Mortality, and improvement in this respect may 
confidently be expected. Meanwhile, the people are better 
housed, and it may be hoped that the new Housing Bill will 
do still more to improve present conditions. Undoubtedly 
these have been bad ; far more people in Scotland live in one- 
roomed houses than in England. Everybody wants a remedy, 
but men of goodwill are not all agreed as to the best means of 
effecting one. Sometimes the cure seems worse than the 
disease, and the statute-imposed regulations will lead to 
results often anomalous and sometimes even ridiculous, 
But no one can deny that the present Government has really 
faced up to the problem in a more determined manner than 
any of its predecessors. 


THe Anti-Law Bras 

For the rest, the discussions on Scottish affairs served 
chiefly to throw into high relief the astonishing readiness of 
the Socialists to criticise, on wholly inadequate grounds, any 
attempt to enforce the law of the land. Mr. McGovern, for 
example, worked himself into a high state of excitement 
because some of the lieges were actually arrested for throwing 
bottles at a police van. This, to his way of thinking, was 
no less than “ police terrorism.”’ He and some of his friends 
have initiated an attempt to remove a Glasgow sheriff from 
the bench for venturing to send to prison for six months 
more of the lieges who had been found guilty by a jury of the 
trivial offence of perjury. The Lord Advocate had little 
difficulty in vindicating the police against a number of charges. 
In the course of the debates, a good deal of information was 
given about the work of the Special Commissioner for Scotland, 
from which it was clear not only that the net of his bounty 
is being cast pretty wide, including subjects as diverse as 
‘ homecraft,” co-operative farming, boys’ and girls’ organisa- 
tions of various kinds, and physical training, but also that 
the sums expended will prove to be much larger than critics 
of his appointment were disposed to allow. Expenditure out 
of the “ Commissioner’s income” will shortly amount to 
£750,000, and this, and the expenses of Local Authorities in 
their schemes, will together total £1,500,000, which not so 
long ago was regarded as a considerable sum. Mr. Skelton 
classed the Commissioner’s activities under two main heads— 
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first, those directed to improving the day-to-day life of the 
people, and secondly, those which will improve the economic 
conditions, amenity and health of the areas, or assist in the 
economic rehabilitation of the unemployed. 


“No Popery ”’ 


Edinburgh has been the scene for some months past of 
sporadic outbreaks of sectarian feeling. There are no rival 
gangs as in Glasgow, with warfare to the knife, but consider 
able demonstrations have been staged to give vent to the cry 
of ‘‘ No Popery ” in connection with various functions in the 
city. First the Town Council gave a reception to the dele- 
gates of the Catholic Young Men’s Society of Great Britain. 
The citizens were urged by the “‘ Protestant Action Society ” 
to “turn out in their thousands and protest.’’ Probably 
curiosity rather than Protestantism was largely responsible 
for the amazing scenes which followed in the crowded streets, 
which had to be cleared by mounted police. There were 
some ugly fights, but the good sense of the greater part of 
the crowd and the tact of the police combined to prevent 
serious disorder. Since that occasion there has been a 
Eucharistic Conference in Edinburgh, and more scenes of 
organised opposition. Our streets are filled with scuffling 
crowds, and our newspapers with abusive letters. The head 
of the agitation is a member of the Edinburgh Town Council 
who appears not to be averse from the limelight, and how far 
the demonstrations are due to a craving for headlines and 
how far to deep-seated religious feeling it is impossible to say. 
Meantime the situation must cause some little concern to the 
authorities. From long before the days of Captain Porteous, 
the Edinburgh mob has been notorious, and any artificial 
incitement for it is still highly undesirable. 


Municrpat SPORTS 


In the sister city of the West, the Town Council has 
recorded a “glorious victory” over the wicked Bank of 
England and sustained a heavy defeat in the matter of 
Sunday games. The Corporation, which is enabled this 
month to pay off £2,500,000 of its loan at 54 per cent., and 
to take advantage of the lower interest rates now prevailing, 
refused to take its place in the queue with other municipal 
borrowers, and to accept the Bank of England’s terms, which 
were a 3 per cent. issue of stock at 99. They have, as they 
were perfectly entitled to do, decided to issue the money on 
short-dated mortgages at rates varying with the term of 
years for which they are issued, and claim (what is far more 
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doubtful) to have saved the city money by the method which 
they have adopted. That question can only be determined 
in some years’ time, when the prevailing interest rates and 
the state of Glasgow’s credit may both have altered. But 
meantime much is made of this triumph over “‘ city interests.” 
To set off against this is the refusal of the Sheriffs to sanction 
a Glasgow Corporation Byelaw permitting the playing of 
games in the Glasgow public parks. The ground of refusal 
was purely techni¢al, and was based on an alleged breach of 
the Corporation’s rules of procedure. But much more remains 
to be heard of the case on its merits. The Churches are 
banded together in protest, and still constitute a formidable 
proportion of Glasgow’s millions. On the other hand, popular 
indignation is being aroused by the cry of “ one law for the 
rich and another for the poor.”” Presumably, the Corporation 
will re-anact its bye-law, with due regard to the proprieties, 
and then we shall have fun. Whether the poor of Glasgow 
will is another and much more difficult question. 


THE ScotrTisH LANGUAGE 

Reference has been made more than once in these Notes 
to the dangers of the Scottish vernacular disappearing. 
A plea for its more serious treatment in school courses has 
been addressed to the Scottish Education Department by the 
Burns Federation, the St. Andrew Societies of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, the Scottish National Dictionary Association, and 
the Ballad Society. Agreeing with what has been said in 
these columns, the representatives of these societies are of 
opinion that the two principal enemies who want watching 
are the wireless voice and the cinema talking machine. The 
former they describe with candour as “chiefly Southern 
English, the branch of our tongue whose spoken form is 
diverging most rapidly from the written.” They are probably 
well-grounded in stating that the vernacular, “in spite of 
some decay in the towns, is still the speech of those who do the 
work of Scotland in field, mine, workshop or fishing-boat.” 
How to preserve this heritage in face of the levelling influence 
of Hollywood and Portland Place is the difficulty, but it may 
be hoped that the education authorities will make a genuine 
effort to give a greater place in their curriculum to reading 
and recitation of Scots. “If any ask what is the use of 
dialect, and how it will help a boy or girl to earn a living, it is 
probable that the supporter of the vernacular could give as 
good an answer as the enthusiast for music, drawing or fine 
art. For each the fit reply was made when it was said that 
“life is more than meat,” 
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GAMES IN THE NorRTH 


The Open Golf Championship was played this summer in 
Scotland, being “ housed ”’ (to employ the fashionable idiom) 
by the Honourable Company of Edinburgh Golfers on their 
links at Muirfield. It was won by an English professional, 
and the “‘ American Invasion’ ’which this year was admit- 
tedly weak in numbers and quality, was thus successfully 
repelled. This was no doubt satisfactory, especially to those 
patriots who before last year had been reduced to thinking 
that a Briton’s victory in his own Championship was as remote 
as an Oxford success in the Boat Race; but it is hardly an 
excuse for treating the subject as of infinitely greater impor- 
tance to the country than our prospects in the air, or Italy’s 
future in Abyssinia. To a Scot patriot the outlook is as 
gloomy as ever. Scotland since the war has definitely sunk 
to the level of a third-rate power in the world of golf. Where 
are the Morrises, the Taits, the Braids of yesteryear? The 
decline is all the more remarkable in that golf is played 
throughout Scotland with an intensity, and at a cost that was 
never approached or even imagined a short generation ago. 
Year after year our newspapers tickle our expectation with 
new golfing “ hopes,’ but these are always dashed. Indeed, 
any Scot who aspires to win a championship would be well- 
advised to do it in England, for in the last ten years the chances 
of popular Scots have been seriously impaired by their too 
enthusiastic followers. 

Perhaps golf has ceased to be Scotland’s national past- 
time in this sense, that it is no longer a poor man’s game, but 
has regrettably become more elaborate and more expensive. 
Cricket was never a great game in Scotland, and such Scots 
as have reached the highest class are the products of English 
schools and Universities. It is the same with lawn tennis, 
where again the climate is largely responsible. Apart from 
dog-racing and other dubious distractions, the sport of the 
masses is association football, which has a short close season 
fora few summer months. This, of course, is for its followers 
not so much a game as a spectacle and a religion. Nearly 
everyone who watches a golf or lawn tennis match plays or 
has played himself. Only a small proportion of those who 
follow week by week the fortunes of their fancied gladiators 
—_ football field can ever have played in a game them- 
selves, 
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LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


THE 1935 Championships are over and after a crowded 
fortnight of some of the best lawn tennis that the world can 
provide, the British Empire emerges with four out of five 
titles to its credit. The fact that the Inter-Zone Final of 
the Davis Cup and the Challenge Round take place this year 
in England led to a record invasion from abroad, and Great 
Britain has no reason to be dissatisfied with the way in which 
her players have acquitted themselves against such opposition, 


F. J. Perry retained his title in the Men’s Singles, while | 


Mrs. Helen Wills-Moody returned to the Centre Court to be 
crowned Ladies’ Champion for the seventh time. J. H. 
Crawford and A. K. Quist won the Men’s Doubles; Miss 
James and Miss Stammers were successful in the Ladies ; 
while Miss Dorothy Round (by winning the Mixed Doubles 
in partnership with F. J. Perry) gained some consolation 
for her dismissal in the fifth round of the Singles by Miss 
Joan Hartigan. Had Miss Round won the Ladies’ Title for 
the second time, even the most pessimistic critic of English 
Lawn Tennis ability would have been forced to release a 
smile of contentment. It was not to be; though it is really 
not too much to hope that one year we may entirely sweep 
the board. 

The performance of Mrs. Moody is quite beyond praise. 
By her seventh win she equalled the record of Mrs. Lambert 
Chambers, for the latter, between the years 1903 and 1914, 
secured that number of victories. Comparisons are not 
always odious, but they are not entirely satisfactory, and 
followers of the game are bound to differ as to whether or not 
Mrs. Moody’s achievement should take precedence over 
that of Mrs. Lambert Chambers. There can, however, surely 
be no doubt that it is infinitely more difficult to reach the 
top of the lawn tennis tree to-day than it was in pre-War 
days. Competition is, of course, more widely dispersed over 


the face of the globe, and, moreover, since the abolition of | 


the Challenge Round, the task of the champion is a much 


heavier one. Since she reached the final and became champion | 


in 1927, Mrs. Moody has never been defeated at Wimbledon, 
which means that she has played through the tournament 
on seven occasions and won. Mrs. Lambert Chambers played 
through the championship and won on four occasions. This 
is not asserting that Mrs. Lambert Chambers would not have 
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been equal to the task under modern conditions—no one can 
answer that question one way or the other. It would be 
unjust, in a consideration of the merits of Mrs. Moody, to forget 
Mlle. Lenglen, who, between the years 1919-1924, was six times 
Ladies’ Singles Champion, six times winner of the ladies’ 
doubles in partnership with Miss Ryan, and three times 
winner of mixed event. Mrs. Moody’s achievements may 
perhaps catch the imagination the more, but one may be 
pardoned for expressing the judgment that Mlle. Lenglen 
was the greatest player of all. 

Mrs. Moody has been champion seven times in nine years. 
Since 1924, when she (then Miss Helen Wills, and not yet 
nineteen years of age) first visited Wimbledon, she has played 
in eight finals and lost but one—in 1924 itself. In her eight 
Wimbledon appearances she has lost in all a total of six sets, 
and during the years 1928-1932 (in 1931 she was not com- 
peting) only one opponent ever gained more than five games. 
In 1932, and this is perhaps the most remarkable achievement 
of all, she reached the final with a loss of only nine games, 
and Miss Jacobs, whom she met and defeated there, was the 
only opponent who won more than three games. Her victory 
this year was as much a triumph of personality as it was a 
victory for lawn tennis ability. There were many who 
doubted the wisdom of her return to first-class competition 
after nearly two years’ absence. Last month a doubt was 
expressed in these columns that she would not “ possess the 
awe-inspiring invincibility of the past,’ but that she could 
“be relied upon'to produce at times tennis truly worthy of her 
name.” This she assuredly did in that nerve-racking final. 


This year, until the fourth round, Mrs. Moody was never 
extended, and in that round she lost a set to Miss Cepkova 
of Czechoslovakia. In the next round she accounted for 
Mme. Mathieu 6—3, 6—0, and then dismissed Miss Joan 
Hartigan in the semi-final with a loss of three games in each 
set. In the final she met, for the third time, Miss Helen Jacobs, 
her conqueror at the American Championships in 1933. 
Miss Jacobs had reached this year’s final without losing 
aset. The occasion was a memorable one. Miss Jacobs, playing 
in her fourth final, had that elusive and much-coveted title 
once more within her grasp—a title which no one will deny 
she most richly deserves. Mrs. Moody had reached the last 
stage after a magnificent “‘ come-back.’”’ Was her courage to 
be rewarded by a veritable triumph ? 

In the first set, after three games all and a desperate 
seventh game, Mrs. Moody’s more polished style secured the 
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set at 6—3. The second set went to Miss Jacobs with a | mi 
similar score. Play had continued for one hour. In the | _ thi 
third set Miss Jacobs got ahead, for the first time in the we 
match, to lead 2—1; and she reached the score of 5—2 | 


in her favour. Now, if ever, her fingers touched the prize, G. 
With astonishing courage Mrs. Moody won the eighth game, | wi 
In the ninth, after deuce had been called, Miss Jacobs was va. 
at match point. ‘ O, the little more and what worlds away.” det 


Miss Jacobs netted her return on a high lob, and Mrs. Moody un 
crept up to 4—5. Neither player faltered. Miss Jacobs, the 


with victory slipping further and further away, never aban- Tu 
doned her task, but the cleaner driving and superior length tio 
of Mrs. Moody ultimately triumphed. Never hasachampion | 
more deserved her applause; never has a loser fought and tri 
lost more gallantly than did Miss Jacobs. It was one of + suc 
those rare occasions when it seemed truly hard that someone in 
must lose. In our admiration for the victor we must not pos 
overlook the vanquished. So close was this contest that a | Th 
point-score summary shows that each player gained exactly | ma 
the same number of points—107. Miss Jacobs has been ranked ma 
in the world’s first ten over a period of seven years, and there ove 
is no reason why she should not yet win on the Centre Court. pri 
F. J. Perry’s win over G. von Cramm (Germany) in the | &s 
Final of the Men’s Singles appeared to be achieved without | VE 
any serious concern on the part of the champion. His im- 
proved ground-strokes and his superb fitness, coupled with in 
his unusual powers of anticipation, have made him undeniably Do 
supreme. He himself has humorously remarked that “‘ every- | _ bee 


body seemed to be playing badly when they met him,” and ~ 
the truth is that Perry’s opponents played just as well as he the 
allowed them. The final somehow lacked the sparkle which to 
one likes to associate with such great occasions. Perry played A. 
perfect, almost effortless, but nevertheless relentless tennis. 
von Cramm is without doubt a great player, and may well in ] 


become champion one day. The Champion, who set up a new Mis 
record as the first man to play through the tournament and D. 
retain his title, lost only three sets in the process, one less nev 
than he lost in 1934. hav 


It is not possible to do more than briefly refer to one Dei 
or two of the high-lights of the fortnight’s play. In the Men’s . 
Singles two seeded players failed to reach the last eight, whi 
W. Allison (U.S.A.) being beaten by Vivian McGrath (Aus- Mrs 
tralia) in the first round, and C. Boussus (France) falling a If s 
victim to D. Budge (U.S.A.) in the fourth. Budge also ac- 
counted for H. W. Austin in the fifth round, and deserves 
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much praise for reaching the semi-final on his first visit to 
this country. We shall doubtless have the opportunity of 
welcoming him on many future occasions. 

The new Davis Cup doubles pair, C. R. D. Tuckey and 
G. P. Hughes, reached the semi-final of the men’s doubles 
with the loss of only one set; and then against Allison and 
van Ryn captured the first set. After that the Americans 
demonstrated the old truth that a pair that thoroughly 
understand one another’s play generally will triumph over 
the individual brilliance of a newly-formed partnership. Still, 
Tuckey and Hughes have the makings of a successful combina- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that the partnership will continue. 

In the Ladies’ Doubles Miss Stammers and Miss James 
triumphed with the loss of only one set. They owed their 
success in the final to the fact that they refused to indulge 
in a driving match with Mme. Mathieu, and tried on every 
possible occasion to get to the net as quickly as possible. 
Their selection for the Wightman Cup followed almost as a 
matter of course. Our other Wightman Cup pair, Miss Dear- 
man and Miss Lyle, achieved an early and notable victory 
over Mme. Henrotin and Mrs. Andrus, only to be rather sur- 
prisingly defeated by Mrs. Haylock and Mrs. Kirk in the 
ensuing round. It was a case of a volleying pair succeeding 
over the one up and one back combination. 

Miss Round received some small consolation for her defeat 
in the singles by again proving successful in the Mixed 
Doubles, this time with F. J. Perry as her partner. They 
beat the Australians, Mr. and Mrs. Hopman, in the final, 
i—5, 4—6, 6—-2. D. Budge and G. Mako (U.S.A.) reached 
the semi-final of the Men’s Doubles, where they succumbed 
to the ultimate winners, the Australians J. H. Crawford and 
A. K. Quist. 

Great Britain’s Team for the Wightman Cup, to be played 
in New York on August 16 and 17, consists of Mrs. M. R. King, 
Miss E. M. Dearman, Miss F. James, Miss N. M. Lyle, Miss 
D. Round and Miss K. Stammers. The latter is the only 
new-comer to this contest. Both Miss Round and Mrs. King 
have played on three previous occasions ; Miss James, Miss 
Dearman and Miss Lyle on one. 

What of Great Britain’s chances of winning the trophy 
which America has won for the last four years ? Whether 
Mrs. Moody plays or not, the task will not prove an easy one. 
If she is absent, we have a chance. 

KATHLEEN GODFREE. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
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EXPLANATION.—The curve represents the varying number of places in the 


British Isles expected to record rain from day to day during the coming 
three months. Black shaded areas show the times when rain is most 
expected and stippled shading when rain is least expected. The curve will 
usually be found useful as a guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days 
in advance, but it is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. 

The day referred to is the 24-hour day, 7 a.m. to 7 a.m. (G.M.T.). The 
term “rain ”’ includes precipitation of all sorts. 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 
Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are :— 
(a) That over the British Islands as a whole there will 
be very much less rain than usual. 
(6) That this expected deficiency will be most marked 


in the West of Ireland and that the S.E. of England 


will also be affected, but to a less degree. 
(c) That during the same three months the total rainfall 
in the N.E. of the British Isles will be near the seasonal 


average. 
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Considering the individual months, the indications at 

resent are :— 

(d) That during August the area of rain deficiency will 
increase generally and cover Ireland and the S.E. of 
England. 

(e) That during the same month the rain deficiency will 
intensify over Ireland sufficiently to bring about 
conditions of drought in the West of that island. 

(f) That during September the deficiency of rain will 
continue in the West of Ireland and extend to the 
North of Scotland. 

(g) That during October the general deficiency of rain 
will continue over the British Isles and that it will 
intensify farther in the West of the British Isles and 
continue to be most marked in Ireland. 

(h) That in the London area and 8.E. of England the 
coming three months will, on the whole, be unusually 
warm months and that the temperatures will frequently 
rise to exceptionally high points, the warmth con- 
tinuing into October. 


Note.—Although the results of our investigations point 
to very abnormal conditions, we give them here exactly as 
they turn out. A marked deficiency of rain in the West of 
Ireland is, for instance, at least unusual during August and 
very rare in October. The writer would also ask readers to 
note that the diagram here reproduced was originally com- 
pleted on June 17. The general character of the rain has 
so far proved to be much as expected, but the week of showery 
weather, now apparently setting in, was scheduled to arrive 
a few days too early. The “ seasonal outlooks ”’ continue to 
be justified by facts. The general rainfall for the British 
Isles last June is now officially given as 158 per cent. of the 
adopted normal amount. A remarkable and complete change 
of weather, from dull and wet to sunny and dry, occurred 
punctually at the summer solstice over practically all of the 
British Isles. This, we are told, was due to an anti-cyclone 
becoming established over Scandinavia. The writer thinks 
that this view—whilst being essentially convenient and useful 
for the study of weather maps—risks placing the cart before 
the horse. The relation between weather—that is, tempera- 
ture, humidity, wind, etc.—and the pressure distribution 
has been aptly described as an “ elegant ” balance comparable 
to that used by a cyclist in his progress sometimes along a 
straight road, at other times round a curved cycle track. 
Without its rider a bicycle collapses. Dunsoyns, 18.vii.35. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. ] 


CONSERVATIVES AND THE ELECTION 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Srr,—As a regular reader and warm admirer of the patriotic / 


and independent attitude of your invaluable Review, and as 
an old and active worker for Conservative principles, may I 
ask if anything is to be done with regard to a matter which 
seems to me of the utmost importance to the maintenance 
of Conservatism. It is this: now that Mr. Baldwin has 
become Prime Minister of a National Government, which is 
composed of three parties, should not the Conservatives have 
a leader of their own party ? 

It seems to me that this is the moment for Conservatives 
to choose a leader true to the principles which he professes. 
To such a leader the despondent and frightened Conservatives 


could rally, and I feel sure they would respond all over the | 


country with relief and thankfulness. Conservatives are 
terrified at the bogey of Socialism, and while we are exhorted 
to present a united front against Socialism, it perhaps is not 
generally noticed how far in the direction of Socialism the 
Bills brought in by the present Government have gone, and 
that the objects of the Political Economic Planning Group 
(members of the three parties) will result in Communism. 


If the National Government returns, as is certain, with a 
smaller majority, a strong group of stalwart Conservatives 


might do much for the assertion and maintenance of political | 
principles which have assured liberty to our people, and | 


prosperity to our Empire, and which would prevent further 
Socialistic experiments. 


Mr. Baldwin has twice led his party to defeat at the | 
polls. He now has led them to what to Conservatives appears | 


irretrievable disaster to the Empire. Are we prepared to see 
him destroy the great Conservative Party, as Mr. Gladstone 
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destroyed the great Liberal Party, or are we going to rally 
to our principles ? 
A CONSERVATIVE WORKER. 
Cheltenham. 


[The following letter appeared on July 10 in the Manchester 
Guardian. | 


Sir,—Conservatives in Manchester and elsewhere are 
being asked “ loyally to support the ‘ National’ Government 
and to preserve a united front against the Socialists at the 
next election.” This was the message of Mr. Fleming, M.P. 
for Withington, when he addressed his constituents in my 
ward a fortnight ago. It is, however, impossible to agree 
to preserve a united front either to fight against Socialism 
or to defend some other policy unless a definite thought-out 
programme has been put before the party on which such a 
defence or offensive is to be based. 

Are we to increase the school age or to agree that economy 
is the better way, and will in the end create more employment 
by leaving the money in the pockets of the people? If we 
adopt the former policy, are we to allow maintenance allow- 
ances to the youths and girls who have been debarred from 
taking work ? Are the Conservatives to be asked to support 
Free Trade or Protection, or are we only to give our support 
to a duty being put upon foreign meat which would create 
an artificial demand for Mr. Elliot’s surplus (because too 
expensive) stock of subsidised cattle? If this last half- 
measure policy were pursued, Lancashire would pay more for 
her food while receiving no help against Japanese competition. 

And what about foreign affairs? Are we to agree with 
Sir Samuel Hoare that we must “ trust the Government ” ? 
Are we to allow, for instance, more of this haphazard 
“Edenism”’ ? And is this “ trust’ to be extended to home 
policy ? Is good property, real or personal, to remain in- 
violate ?. Are health committees and voluntary hospitals 
still to pay increased milk prices when medical services are 
in many cases only barely adequate owing to the pressing 
need for private and public economy ? Must impoverished 
local authorities in distressed areas spend huge sums on 
possibly unwanted Belisha beacons? Is debate in local 
council chambers on this issue to be of no avail because the 
Minister can, in the case of opposition being made, charge 
the authority with the whole cost ? 
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Are those voters who put in the “‘ National ’’ Government 
to economise, and who consider that our trouble is not over. 
production but under-consumption arising from high taxation, 
suddenly to be committed to a policy which will encourage 
local authorities to put forward extravagant road-building 
schemes, and to approve the very principles of subsidised 
expenditure which were disapproved at the last general 
election ? Finally, are those genuine Conservatives who believe 
in protection for our Empire, and protection of non-injurious 
private rights, to be asked to endorse a blank cheque on the 
grounds that from motives of fear and greed, if not from real 
Conservatives principles, we should prefer the present muddled 
policy of the ‘‘ National ’’ Government to the clear, honest, and 
whole-hearted if radically mistaken revolutionary doctrines 
of Sir Stafford Cripps ? 

Until we hear what the future policy is, it is not surprising 
that many Conservatives in the rank and file consider that 


evolutionary Girondism (muddled at that) may wreck the | 
admirable structure of sound finance (apart from the allocation | 


of death duties to the reduction of current expenditure 
instead of to the reduction of capital indebtedness) which 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain has with such courage built up 
and to the erection of which our increased prosperity and 
increased employment (outside Lancashire, which has been 
deliberately ignored) are due.—Yours, etc., 


JAMES WATTS, JUNR. 


Manchester. 
July 8. 


A SHOOTING EXPEDITION ? 


To THE EpiTor or The National Review 


Sir,—It is rumoured that General Smuts, accompanied 
by a suitable staff, is leaving shortly for a big game shooting 
expedition in Tanganyika. Those who know General Smuts 
will smile, whilst those who do not will hardly have noticed 
the intimation. 

Big game shooting has for General Smuts just the same 
attraction that a stroll along a gravel walk would have for a 
salmon. Why this trip at this particular moment, and why 
Tanganyika ? 
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The failure of General Hertzog to secure the immediate 
transfer of the Bechuanaland Protectorate from the Home 
Government has for the moment thrown the South African 
Union’s foreign policy right out of gear. This object was 
not only to plant their poor whites, but to secure a through 
corridor towards central Africa, a connection which is now 
denied them by the Rhodesias. 

At the moment the Rhodesias are looking northwards, 
and Southern Rhodesia is already working in harmony and 
co-operation with Nyasaland. Kenya is looking southwards, 
and is negotiating with Tanganyika with a view to future 
federal amalgamation, these two countries already have a 
railway and Customs agreement in operation, but this was 
felt not to be enough, and at a conference recently held at 
Arusha, at which representatives of both countries were 
present, it was decided to carry investigations a stage farther, 
and it was considered that some outside help should be co- 
opted. Kenya would have preferred to have placed the matter 
in the hands of the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, 
but the delegates at the conference representing Tanganyika, 
chiefly of Africander and German origin, favoured the appoint- 
ment of General Smuts, and Kenya gave way. 


The foreign policy of the Union Government, as laid down 
by Ministers from time to time, is not only to secure the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and isolate the Rhodesias, but 
also to bring back Germany into Africa as a Colonial Power. 


The policy of the East and Central British African Colonies 
and Dependencies is not only the antithesis of this, but aims 
at bringing about a federation of interests and responsibilities 
under the British Flag. It is to co-ordinate these two con- 
flicting policies that General Smuts has been called in, hence, 
no doubt, his decision to go big game shooting in Tanganyika 
rather than in Nyasaland. 


Under all these circumstances the kind of advice that 
General Smuts will offer to the people of Tanganyika and 
Kenya may be more easily imagined than described, but if 
his advice to his followers of the late South African Party 
can be taken as a guide, it is not difficult for a blind man 
to see just where the people of Rhodesia and Kenya will 
eventually find themselves. 

Therefore General Smuts’ shooting expedition should be 
watched with the keenest interest by all concerned, for at 
the present moment, with the prospect of Smuts, Hertzog 
and Hitler on the south and centre, and the warlike Mussolini 
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on the immediate north, the future of the Rhodesias, Kenya, 
Nyasaland and Uganda can hardly be described as peaceful.— 


Yours, etc., 


Sumna Hill, G. R. Ricuarps, 
Mooi River, Natal, 
South Africa. 


June 11, 1935. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROTECTORATES 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Sir,—Apropos of the much-discussed question of the 
South African Protectorates, it would appear that in the 
case of Swaziland it is merely a matter of history repeating 
itself. I would refer your readers to The Transvaal from 
Within, by the late Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, from which I 
should like to give you a few extracts. At page 56 he writes— 


“The Pretoria Convention defined the Transvaal boundaries and 
acknowledged the independence of the Swazis, and yet the British 
Government’s delay in consenting to the annexation of Swaziland by the 
Republic was regarded for years as an intolerable grievance, and was 
proclaimed as such so insistently that nearly all South Africa came at 
last to believe it.” 


And at page 55— 


“ A big trek (the Banjailand trek) was organised in 1890 and 1891 by 
General Joubert and his relatives and supporters to occupy a portion 
of the territory already proclaimed as under British protection, and the 
administration of the Chartered Company. The trekkers were turned 
back at Rhodes Drift, stopped by the courage and firmness and tact of 
Dr. Jameson, who met them alone and unarmed, and also by the 
Proclamation of President Kruger, to whom it had been plainly inti- 
mated that the invasion would be forcibly resisted and would inevitably 
provoke war. The matter had gone so far that the offices of the Repub- 
lic of Banjai had already been allotted. The President’s Proclamation, 
instead of being regarded as the barest fulfilment of his obligations— 
very grudgingly done under pressure of threats—was vaunted as an 


act of supreme magnanimity and generosity, and was used in the | 


bargaining for the cession of Swaziland.” 


And at page 53— 


“A very flagrant breach of the London Convention and a very | 
daring attempt at land grabbing was the proposed last will and testa- | 


ment of the Swazi King Umbandine, which provided that the governing 
powers should be assigned to Mr. Kruger as Executor of the King and 
Trustee and Administrator of the country. This project was defeated, 
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but the aim of the Boer Government was ultimately achieved never- 

theless, and Swaziland has now been handed over to the control of the 

Republic in spite of the prayers and protestations of the Swazis them- 

selves, who had proved in the past with very practical results to be 

ready, loyal and useful allies of the British Government.” 

It is not difficult to imagine the prayers and protestations 
of the Swazis when one reads the case of the Chieftainess 
Toeremetsjani, reported in Appendix K of the volume above- 
mentioned. 

Before concluding, I should like to refer to General Hert- 
zog’s statement to his friends in Cape Town that the whole 
question of the Protectorates had been arranged between 
himself and Mr. Thomas. I was not at all surprised. In 
fact I fully expected that he would tell his constituents of 
some alleged promise on his return. He appears to have 
acquired the habit and I have no doubt he will make all the 
capital he can out of anything Mr. Thomas may have said in 
the course of conversation. 

As far as I recollect, it was exactly the same when he 
returned from one of his visits to England and told his friends 
that he had been granted Sovereign Independence by the 
Imperial Conference of 1926. As an ex-judge, presumably 
he knows that whatever rights the Dominion may possess 
were set out in the South Africa Act and that a resolution of a 
mere conference could not vary an Act of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, but still he made the statement. 

I hope I may be excused for indulging in a little criticism, 
but it has seemed to me a little unnecessary to handle General 
Hertzog as if one were afraid he’d break, so to speak. 


T am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
C. A. RETSEL. 
P.O. Box 483, 
Salisbury, 
S. Rhodesia. 


June 25, 1935. 


ON HUMOUR AGAIN 


To tHE EpitTor or The National Review 


Str,—I have greatly enjoyed reading Canon Lyttelton’s 
article on Humour and I venture to send you three stories in 
the hope that your readers will find them as funny as I do. 
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(1) Two fleas were talking. The first flea had just won a 
valuable money prize in a lottery. ‘* What shall you do with 
the money ?” said the second flea. “Oh,” was the reply, 
“TI shall buy a dog.” 

(2) Mr. and Mrs. Snail were out walking when they met 
a slug. ‘Don’t look that way, my dear,” said Mr. Snail, 
“he’s a nudist.” 

(3) Mother moth addressed her young daughter: “If 
you don’t eat your flannel you shan’t have any ermine” !! 


Yours, etc., 


ANNE X. ISLE. 
Paris. 


July, 1935. 


A COOKERY PAGE 


THE CooKERY Book oF THE MONTH 


THE Wortp’s Best Recipes. By Edith Browne and Jessie | 


Williams. (Newnes, 3s. 6d.) This book contains 1,000 


recipes from all over the world, and shows the British | 


housewife how she may have some fun buying bamboo 
shoots for chop suey (recipe 350) in Soho. She may also 
have still more fun explaining to her suburban fishmonger 
that she would like a small pike to stuff (recipe 319), and 
that she does not propose to take it to the taxidermist for 
the purpose, which he will find it difficult to believe. These 
recipes are, however, not only amusing, they are very good, 
and they should be stimulating to the jaded imagination of 
the family caterer, anxious to provide a little variety; 
though whether the appetite of the average male householder 
will prove sufficiently jaded to appreciate the more spicy 
of these exotic dishes will prove an interesting experiment. 
The English are too apt to be suspicious of foreign cooking. 
Here they will find such cooking simplified and very well 
arranged, and, although the names are attractively strange, 
such as Pilav Jz Baranini (recipe 426), this, we are told, may 
be made more familiar by being called simply “‘ Mutton with 
Rice,” a title which, hallowed as it is by nursery associations, 
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should endear it to even the English male. A great many 
recipes are here given for which the writer has been searching 
for years, and thanks will be given to the authors by 
housewives for having printed them. 


A correspondent has sent us the two following recipes, 
which are guaranteed after trial by a member of the staff :— 


CooKERY RECIPES. 
NORWEGIAN CREAM. 


3 Fresh Eggs. + pint Cream. 

3 to 4 leaves Marshall’s gelatine. Jam. 

A gill of Sherry and Water. Sugar to taste (less than 3 spoon- 
fuls. 


Beat yolks and whites of eggs separately, then together ; stir in gelatine, 
dissolved with the sugar and liquid. Stir till beginning to set, then pour 
into shallow crystal dish spread with jam, and put whipped cream on top, 
or serve separately in sauce bowl. 


PouLeT A LA CREME. 

Cut a couple of tender chickens in half. Rub with salt and paprika 
pepper. Put a large lump of butter in small pieces into a stewing-pan 
with some slices of streaky bacon ; cover with a layer of onions, cut into 
rings, and put the pan on the fire. When contents begin to smoke add the 
half chickens, and let them stew on a slow fire for 14 hours, when they 
should be light brown. Remove from pan, carve into pieces, and lay on 
hot dish. 

Replace stewpan on fire and add } pint of sour cream, stirring constantly. 
Pour the sauce through strainer over the chickens and serve very hot. 

On no account add water or stock to the sauce. 


NaTIonaAL REview Tea Biscuits. 
6} wine glasses of Golden Syrup. 
24 wine glasses of Melted Butter. 
8 tablespoonfuls of Soft Sugar. 
2 Ibs. of Flour. 
4 Eggs. 
4 teaspoonful of Ground Cloves. 
2 teaspoonfuls of Cardamums. 
2 teaspoonfuls of Ground Cinnamon. 
3 teaspoonfuls of Bicarbonate of Soda. 
1 tablespoonful of finely cut Orange Peel. 

Boil the syrup and stir well. Add the washed butter, sugar and spices 
and beaten-up eggs; then add the flour, thoroughly beating it into this 
mixture. The paste must stand 24 hours, then cut into small biscuits the 
size of a wine glass, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Half quantities can be used. 


We have received through the courtesy of the Editor a 
volume containing the first six numbers of La France a Table. 
We shall notice this beautiful, practical and enterprising 
publication in the September number. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


OUR GREAT GRANDPARENTS 


THE VICTORIANS AND THEIR Books. By Amy Cruse. (Allen 
and Unwin, 12s. 6d.). We have been variously told that a 
man is judged by his company and that the character of a 
nation is gauged through its songs. This work sets up a new 
criterion ; by their books ye shall know them. The authoress 
suppresses her own point of view throughout and judges the 
literature of 1837-87 through the eyes of those who read, 
bought and sold it. Such a method may seem redolent of 
scissors and paste, but quotations and narrative are so skil- 
fully mingled that we gain, without effort, an insight into 
Victorian mentality such as no critical study could provide. 
It would be worth living another fifty years to find another 
Amy Cruse prepared to appraise the present generation by 
the light of its tastes in reading. 

During the earlier years of the nineteenth century, the 
trail which the Victorians were to follow had already been 
blazed. From 1814 to 1828, Sir Walter Scott’s novels 
appeared at the rate of at least one a year. Miss Austen, who 
appealed to a smaller public, nevertheless popularised the 
character novel dealing with daily life, as opposed to the 
romantic school of Mrs. Radcliffe. The Edinburgh Review in 
1802, The Quarterly seven years later, Blackwood in 1811, 
introduced a new type of periodical literature, and the love of 
reading spread through the middle classes to the intelligent 
factory hands of the new northern industrial towns. As the 
last Royal uncle faded from the scene, the level of domestic 
virtue rose. John and Charles Wesley (1703-1791) had already 
created an atmosphere of religion and strict morality in Metho- 
dist and Church of England Evangelical homes, and the 
family life of the Queen and Prince Albert merely brought 
these standards into universal vogue. The stage was thus 
set for a further religious and literary revival and the first of 
these began in 1833, with the publication of Tracts for the 
Times and the inauguration of the Oxford Movement. There 
is no space here to dwell on the implications of the High 
Church movement, as led by Newman and Pusey ; they are 
still with us to-day. One of the most remarkable early 


; 
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results, however, was the vogue of the Anglican novel, as 
exemplified by Charlotte Yonge and Elizabeth Sewell. These 
books, written primarily for adolescent girls, ran like wildfire 
through all classes and ages. It seems to our minds incredible 
that The Heir of Redclyffe was greeted with equal enthusiasm 
by the Army in the Crimea and the group of Oxford Under- 
graduates gathered round William Morris and Edward Burne- 
Jones. Alfred Tennyson, engrossed in a rapt study of Miss 
Yonge’s T'he Young Stepmother, exclaimed: ‘“‘I see land! 
Mr. Kendal is going to be confirmed !”’’ Thus reassured, he 
fell peacefully asleep. 

Into this happy atmosphere of religious fervour and 
certitude there fell the bombshell of scientific discovery. In 
1844, Robert Chambers published T'he Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation, followed in 1859 by Darwin’s Origin of 
Species. Again it is difficult for us to understand the agony 
endured by devout souls who believed that every syllable of 
the Scriptures was directly inspired and that the Almighty 
had created the world in a week. Yet conviction, even if 
mistaken, is entitled to respect, and sympathy is due to those 
who felt that the cherished foundations of their faith were 
being ruthlessly destroyed. Edmund Gosse’s father, a Baptist 
minister, strove to reconcile the new doctrine with the old, by 
explaining that God had hidden the fossils in the rocks in 
order to tempt geologists into infidelity. Wise Churchmen, 
such as Charles Kingsley and Dean Church, refused to believe 
that essential Christianity was impaired by the new knowledge, 
and youth took up the cudgels enthusiastically on behalf of 
science. For years the contest between “the ape and the 
angels’? raged with a fury which we have not learned to 
imitate. Yet fervour is a sign of vitality ; it may be that we 
are only tolerant to-day because we are too stale and in- 
different to care. 

The literary revival kept pace with the religious. On the 
last day of March, 1836, a slim green paper-covered book left 
the publishing offices of Chapman & Hall to be stacked, to the 
modest tune of four hundred copies, on the London booksellers’ 
shelves. It was entitled The Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club, and its author was only twenty-four. The 
first serial numbers attracted but little attention, but as the 
months went by the book leapt into favour and readers fought 
for the copies. A dying man offended a serious-minded 
clergyman by turning from spiritual consolation to whisper to 
his wife: ‘‘ Well, thank God! Pickwick will be out in ten 
days, anyway!’’ Thus began the procession of stories which 
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for thirty years entranced the English speaking-world. It is 
worth while trying to understand the extraordinary furore 
created by Dickens’ books. Readers of all classes met, in 
their pages, characters drawn from their own rank of life whom 
they could make friends with; Sam Weller, Mr. Micawber, 
Mrs. Gamp, Mr. Peggoty passed into the nation and the 
language to be cherished and enjoyed by every man, woman, 
and child in the land. Authors only achieve immortality 
through the survival of their characters. People may or 
may not read Dickens nowadays, but we cannot conceive of an 
England which had allowed Mr. Micawber to sink into per- 


manent oblivion. Intellectual men entered for examinations ! 


in the Pickwick Papers. The pinnacle of adoration was 
probably reached by the middle-aged gentleman who sought 


through the world, by advertisement and travel, for an Agnes , 


Wickfield in order to make her his wife. He died a bachelor, 
having solaced his later years by writing her long impassioned 
letters. 


Naturally there were detractors. Gladstone complained | 


that there was “‘ no Church ”’ in Nicholas Nickleby ; Mrs. Frith, 
mother of the artist, ‘‘ had never read such nonsense as Pick- 
wick ’*’; Miss Beale, of Cheltenham Ladies’ College, sniffed 
audibly and was only partially placated by The Tale of Two 
Cities; Dr. Arnold considered that such frivolous reading 


rendered his pupils childish. A sense of humour and a love of | 


Dickens were probably synonymous attributes then. 
Dickens’ passion for sentiment was another cause of his 
popularity. Grown men sobbed over the death-beds of little 


Nell and Paul Dombey. Daniel Maclise drew a sketch of the | 


author reading The Chimes aloud to a select company of men, 
and two at least of the audience are depicted as dissolved in 
tears. The Early Victorian love of weeping is to us inex- 
plicable. It is staggering to read, for instance, that a piece of 
sobstuff, by Hesba Stretton, entitled Jessica’s First Prayer, 
achieved a sale of one and half million copies. Appeals to 
sentiment were, however, new in literature,and it may be that 
humane instincts were stirring, to be shortly put to practical 
proof by the authors whose works elicited such storms of tears. 

It was also a pleasant change that the new books were 
funny without being coarse. We owe clean humour to the 
Victorians, no mean debt. In 1841, five years after Mr. Pick- 
wick had made his entering bow, Punch stepped into the field 
as a comic weekly. At Christmas, 1843, there appeared in its 
pages, in the midst of all the fun of the season, Thomas Hood’s 
Song of the Shirt. The publication of this poem is said to have 
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trebled the paper’s circulation. Only a week later, a poor 
woman came down the street where the author worked, 
singing his song. It was not the first plea to be heard on 
behalf of the oppressed. In the previous August, Blackwood 
had startled its readers with Mrs. Browning’s Cry of the 
Children, the infant workers in the mines and factories. Five 
years before, Oliver T'wist had called attention to the miseries 
of workhouse life and the iniquity of thieves’ kitchens ; 
Nicholas Nickleby, in 1839, pilloried the cheap boarding- 
schools ; Martin Chuzzlewit (1843) condemned sick nursing, as 
then understood, in the person of Mrs. Gamp and Disraeli’s 
Sybil divided the nation into Rich and Poor. In a word, 
chiefly through fiction and poetry, the country awoke to the 
possession of a social conscience. 

Those were not easy times. The Hungry Forties were in 
full swing; Chartism raged. We are apt to dismiss the 
Victorians as smug, self-satisfied, sunk in laisser-faire, but we 
see them, through the books they loved, facing their troubles 
bravely and turning a merciful ear to affliction. It was not all 
sentiment ; they fought their abuses down. 

What a harvest of reading there was! Books in those 
days were treasured friends, preserved and conned over many 
times. A strict decorum presided over reading, as over every 
department of life ; well brought up people of leisure devoted 
some hours of the morning to serious study and it was held 
subversive of morality to open a novel before luncheon. 
The Honourable Mrs. Twistleton, wife of the American 
Ambassador, read Pickwick aloud to him for ‘‘ half an hour 
between dinner and Hume as a sort of fancy work before 
duty begins.” A truly awe-inspiring attitude of mind! The 
long procession of novelists winds on: Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, Kingsley, Disraeli, Anthony Trollope, 
Mrs. Gaskell. Edward Fitzgerald complained that there were 
far too many Great Novelists ; he could not read half the works 
they sent out. The public thought otherwise. Thackeray, 
indeed, was never, like Dickens, the poor man’s idol, though 
Mrs. Carlyle, differing therein from her husband, held that he 
beat the author of David Copperfield out of the field. We 
are given a delightful picture of the Carlyles, seated by the 
fire in the little Chelsea drawing-room, he groaning over 
Vanity Fair, she grumbling at Dombey and Son, till they 
agree to exchange volumes and settle down into appreciative 
silence. After all, literary tastes are a criterion of character ; 
we should expect Charlotte Bronté to prefer Thackeray, as 
indeed she did. 
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Charlotte herself, though widely read, did not win universal] 
approval with Jane Eyre ; an article in The Quarterly, by Lady 
Eastlake, condemned it as combining undoubted power with 
horrid taste. Wuthering Heights passed almost unnoticed, 
and only when Villette took the world by storm did the Bronté 
family come into their own. Meanwhile Pelion was piling on 
Ossa ; The Newcombes followed Esmond ; The Mill on the Floss 
and Silas Marner trod on the heels of Adam Bede ; Barchester 
Towers and Scenes from Clerical Life put in an appearance in 
the same year. 

The children, too, were in for a good time. It was no 
longer thought necessary to preach them down and threaten 
them ; they could be amused without endangering their souls, 
though their reading was strictly superintended and bowdler- 
ised. Young people devoured Scott from eleven years 
onward ; many, like myself, can remember the thrill of joy 
when we were conducted to the shelf of slim calf-bound 
volumes and told to take our fill. The golden gift of talking 
gammon appeared in 1846 with Edward Lear’s Book of 
Nonsense ; how many children nowadays know The Owl and 
The Pussy Cat and T'he Pobble that has no Toes? Thackeray 
followed in 1858 with The Rose and The Ring and seven years 
later the crown was set on children’s literature by the advent 
of Alice. Surely we are ungrateful when we belittle the 
Victorians ! 

In one respect only Miss Cruse fails somewhat in her picture 
of Victorian characters. She is apt to describe the women as 
weak, spineless creatures, trodden on by their husbands and 
content to remain in the background. No doubt feminine 
education was at a discount and the young and unmarried were 
hedged round with foolish conventions. The fact remains, 
however, that the nineteenth century marked the heyday of 
the mistress of the house. Let us compare that pattern of 
female domesticity, Mrs. May in The Daisy Chain, with her 
opposite number in similar circumstances to-day. The 
Mrs. May of 1855 ruled her household absolutely. She 


banked her husband’s money and attended to his private , 


affairs; he ranked as her ultimate oracle in moments of 
difficulty, but otherwise he entrusted everything to her capable 
hands. Her lightest word was law to her eleven children, 
from the eldest son at Oxford to the babies in the nursery. 
What “dear mamma would have said” remained the final 
standard of conduct for years after her death. The Mrs. May 
of 1935 sits on half-a-dozen committees, where she occasion- 
ally succeeds in getting something done after hours of dis- 
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cussion. Her husband admires and trusts her, but she is so 
constantly engaged outside her home that many of his prob- 
lems have to be solved without her. Her wisdom in managing 
the children lies chiefly in keeping silence, even from good 
words, and much of her time is spent in apologising for her 
own existence to her servants. Either or both may be happy 
in her own way and it is arguable that the latter plan is the 
better one for all concerned. But if you inquire which of the 
two women has the keener sense of power and responsibility 
and the greater opportunity of influencing her surroundings, the 
verdict lies with the rather humdrum doctor’s wife of eighty 
years ago. Mrs. Poysers were quite as common as Mrs. 
Nicklebys in nineteenth century homes, and women of the 
present generation would have the shock of their lives if they 
met their own great-grandmothers face to face. 

We have only been able to scratch the surface of the 
information contained in this entrancing book. We have 
said nothing of the poets and the Pre-Raphaelites, the his- 
torians and the essayists, or of the later galaxy of novelists, 
such as George Meredith and Thomas Hardy. Miss Cruse 
must be read in her entirety to be enjoyed. Whatever our 
personal reactions to nineteenth century literature may be, we 
can recognise and love the people who welcomed and enjoyed 
it as sympathetic, human and thoroughly genuine folk. 


Mary Maxsr. 


THE LIFE OF LORD DELAMERE 


WuitE Man’s Country. (Macmillan, two vols.; 25s.) 
The hope of establishing a characteristic British Colony in 
Kenya kept Lord Delamere in that country throughout his 
adult life. It was the ideal which inspired his public policy 
and his private activities, which it so unified that Mrs. Elspeth 
Huxley’s excellent biography is at one and the same time 
a real life and the best statement which has yet appeared of 
the aims of Kenya settlers. For years Lord Delamere was 
Kenya: overtly or covertly, he was concerned in everything, 
in major politics and the latest trading syndicate, in important 
agricultural experiments and the organising of a public 
function or a jovial rag. 

Dr. Norman Leys, Mr. McGregor Ross, and a string of 
lesser novelists, nearly all of them women, have written the 
worst that can be charged against Kenya, most of them 
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adducing little real evidence in support of their indictments, 
Mrs. Huxley, giving us the other side of the case, writes an 
able and spirited justification of white settlement on the 
Equator, where she spent a number of years with her parents, 
who are well-known farmers. Knowing at first hand what 
benefits have resulted, she is an ardent champion of white 
settlement in East Africa, which, judging by human standards, 
would have developed far less ‘rapidly had Lord Delamere, 
who had entered the country after a shooting trip in Somali. 
land, not met with an accident which kept him inactive in 
Nairobi for a year. During that period he became convinced 
that what the pioneer settlers required above all things was 
a man with capital who would experiment on a large scale 
with different types of farming. 


“Delamere cast himself for this réle of capitalist-experimenter. 
He would be the first to show that in East Africa England had, possessed 
herself of a miniature new Dominion, a little New Zealand tucked 
away between deserts, tropics and lakes, where yet another cutting from 
the British parent stock was planted, and would grow and flourish. . . . 
This was his ultimate ideal—this and nothing else. . . . He wanted 
to prove to the world that East Africa was a white man’s country. . 
He cared for this infinitely more than he cared for making money. He 
wanted to make money as well, but mainly because he needed money 
desperately badly for so many schemes that would help colonisation, 
and also because settlement itself was doomed unless he and others 
like him could prove that money could be made. . . . If the highlands 
were to be proved a white man’s country, the first step was to prove 
that white men could make a living there.” 


The oft-repeated calumny that he made a large fortune 
by exploiting the Colony was without foundation, the truth 
being that he persistently neglected his personal interests 
for those of his adopted country, in which, by borrowing 
from the banks, on life insurance policies, on mortgages on 
his English estates, and on the security of his East African 
properties, he sank well over £80,000. 

He was either the pioneer or among the first experimenters 
in many industries. For instance, he sent the first pedigree 
animals to Kenya; was the first to cross pure-bred stock 
with local cattle ; the first to set himself to improve local 
pastures ; the first to establish a model working dairy ; the 
first to water a great estate by pipe lines; the first serious 
investigator of the difficult problems of wheat-growing in 
East Africa; among the first to introduce merino sheep, to 
import pigs, farm ostriches, and grow barley, wattle, and 
tobacco ; the first to experiment with a donkey-zebra cross ; 
and the first to plan the filming of big game. 

To him must be credited Kenya’s first flour-mill, which, 
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while he controlled it, declared no dividends, all profits being 
ut back into the business. Fourteen years later, when 
the Colony adopted a protective tariff on wheat, in order 
that he might derive no personal profit from the duty, he 
determined to hand the mill over to the wheat-growers of 
the Colony, and the only payment he would accept was the 
face value of his shares, that purchase consideration repre- 
senting about one-eighth of the then market value of the scrip. 

Such were the generosity, initiative, and courage of a 
much misrepresented man, who, moreover, had to attain 
his ends in the face of persistent financial difficulties. His 
recklessness aS a young man—when within a few years he 
spent £27,000—had reduced his net income to less than 
£1,500 per annum on which to live and maintain his English 
properties, and he had therefore not the large monetary 
resources at the call of Rhodes, his hero. But his personality 
enabled him to achieve the miracle of running his great 
schemes on bank overdrafts, perhaps thus creating a new 
record in colonisation. At his death in 1933 his assets only 
just balanced his liabilities. 

The man and his wide interests are faithfully described 
by Mrs. Huxley, whose work can become a badly-needed 
guide to Kast African history if in any second edition she will 
correct some of the inaccuracies, especially concerning the 
East African campaign, which have been noted in detail in 
another place. She has written an able, even a thrilling, book 
on a fascinating subject. F. 8S. JOELSON. 


HOLIDAY READING 


You, of course, are not going to read at all on your holiday 
. you will just sit, and stroll, and look at the water, and 
listen to the band, swim, play tennis, eat regular meals and 
get to bed in good time every single night and give your eyes 
arealrest. Orshall we say hardly atall? There is, of course, 
the daily paper, which you will have to buy because you have 
bought it from old Tom since you were so small that you were 
buying it for your father, along with your own particular 
penny dreadful (... and please how much is the blue 
pail in the window ?); you will certainly have to glance at 
that. And then perhaps (since of course one mustn’t be too 
rigid with oneself) Three Men in a Boat, and a little W. W. 
Jacobs, or King Solomon’s Mines, and so on and so forth. . . 
. . And by now, of course, your morale is quite destroyed 
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and you have begun to think about new books. And here is q 
really good batch to choose from. Light and amusing and 
quite moderately priced is Love or Money, a collection of 
delightful short stories by George A. Birmingham (Methuen, 
3s. 6d.), a real holiday book which can be passed all round 
the family and chuckled over in common. Then, since 
grown-ups can’t have it all their own way, room might well be 
found for a thoroughly jolly and wholesome book for children 
—Yes, Cousin Joseph! by Frances Joyce (Methuen, 5s), 
Do not be surprised if your own children form a secret society of 
“‘ Owls”? and indulge in weird hoots from the backs of boats 
and rocks or hedges and haystacks. And for goodness’ sake 
do not ask them at any point of the revels, “‘ Aren’t you glad 
we came ?”’, for you will most certainly be greeted with more 


hoots and shouts of ‘‘ Yes, Cousin Joseph!” If you want to ' 


know why, you must read the book ; and even the most adult 
adult might do much worse. If you have a mind above such 
things you may yet have a secret passion for “ thrillers,” and 
Mignon G. Eberhart’s excellent new story, Murder of my 
Patient (The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.), will not disappoint you. 
The mystery is excellently sustained, the setting admirable, 
and the whole level of the writing might well be envied by 
the writers of more pretentious volumes, for the author has 
style and subtlety as well as an inventive brain. For the long 
wet day that is almost bound to turn up at least once during 
the holiday, you may choose between A History of Grosvenor 
Square, by Arthur Irwin Dasent (Macmillan, 15s.), and 
Lady De Rothschild and Her Daughters, by Lucy Cohen (John 
Murray, 12s.). The first forms a companion volume to the 
same author’s History of St. James’s Square, and gives an 
exhaustive account of every house in Grosvenor Square. 
Mr. Dasent has richly interesting material to deal with, and he 
has just the right touch. We have all heard of the fascinating 
stories that would be told “if walls could speak ”’ ; but all 
walls could not tell quite such stories as, for instance, one that 
would come from the walls of No. 25, Grosvenor Square, 
which numbered among its inhabitants the Ist Marquis of 
Abercorn, who “ always wore the blue ribbon of the Garter 
when he went out shooting, and insisted on his maidservants 
wearing white kid gloves when they made his bed.” This 
volume is particularly well illustrated, and a most engaging 
portrait of the lst Duke of Westminster is also reproduced 
on the dust-jacket. Lady De Rothschild and Her Daughters 
is a faithful account of lives which lay in pleasant but never 
selfish paths, lives which reveal simplicity, kindness, good 
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sense and lively sympathies typifying all that was best in 
those two generations. The Year's at the Spring, by Katherine 
McIntosh (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) is a novel worth reading because 
it is very well written and contains some exceptionally fine 
studies of children, but the actual story does not grip the 
reader. Lastly we have New Arcadia (Cape, 6s.), a translation 
from the French of M. Maurice Bedel. This is a character- 
istically French satire on the Marxian Idea: dryly ironic, 
deftly written, and not without its deeper notes. All very 
good fun ; and the publishers make no unjust claim when they 
say that even the most devout sympathisers with the new 
Russia and its Western adherents “can hardly fail to enjoy 
the neatness of the author’s strokes.” 


THE NEW UNIONISM 


THE New Untonism. By James A. A. Porteous. (Allen and 
Unwin, 16s.). That all is not as well with Unionism as we 
should like it to be to-day, no reader of The National Review 
will dispute, for we have striven diligently upon occasion 
to reveal the weaknesses and the follies of some of our leaders. 
That is not to say, however, that we are disposed to agree 
with everything that Mr. Porteous puts forward as a remedy 
for our discontent. Let us none the less give him credit for a 
frank and courageous attempt to clear the issues and “‘ sketch 
a policy that I believe would be welcomed and supported by a 
very great number of people.”” Mr. Porteous looks with clear 
vision at a new age, an age with “ new thoughts, a new will, 
a new spirit, that do not and cannot find expression within 
the old Parties.” None of them, he declares (and many of 
us agree with him), represents the real feelings of its sup- 
porters, still less of the country at large. Liberalism is effete ; 
the Labour Party is Marxist and anti-national, and as such 
must be ruled out ; Conservatism is “‘ at loggerheads with its 
leaders and wandering in strange paths.” Where, then, is 
hope to be found ? Mr. Porteous looks for it in what he calls 
the ““ New Unionism ’’—“ the union of all classes in a common 
service and in a common faith and fellowship, a system of 
government based on a new unity, and a new unionism for 
industry.” In a wider field we must strengthen the vital 
unity of the Empire, and the most natural of social units is 
the nation, which must never be divided against itself. 

Here, at least, is a fine ideal, and Mr. Porteous is not con- 
tent to expatiate upon it, like many of our visionaries 
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to-day, who would chase phosphorescent beetles into all 
manner of perilous swamps. He offers, on the contrary, con- 
crete proposals for reform. Let us hasten to add, for the 
reassurance of any who may fear “ dictatorship,” that this is 
not in the author’s programme. The Fascist regime, he con- 
cedes, enshrines much that is sound and much that is fine 
in its ideals, “‘ but we do not want dictatorships or oligarchies 
in any form if we can avoid them.” 

The New Unionism has a better alternative. It does not copy 
slavishly from any other land or system, but it selects fearlessly what- 
ever is sound and is in harmony with the character and circumstances 
of this country and with its traditions. 

The underlying principle of democracy as the essential 
basis of freedom is upheld, but the present system, in Mr, 


as 


Porteous’s opinion, does not secure the end in view. The . 


machinery and basis must therefore be refashioned. 
The New Unionism embodies a new industrial and economic system, 
which is neither Socialism nor the anarchy of old-fashioned Capitalism. 

It would reconcile freedom, self-reliance, individual enterprise and initia- 

— with the protection alike of the worker and the community at 

arge. 

Such is the purpose of the New Unionism as it is lucidly 
outlined in the opening brief chapter. In the 600 or so pages 
that follow, the detail of the picture is filled in. The author 
discusses constitutional reform and the principles of govern- 
ment, the New Unionism in industry, unemployment, protec- 
tion, trade, agriculture, finance, national expenditure, housing, 
education, the British Empire, and peace. Mr. Porteous has 
some views upon representation that we differ from, for while 
he admits that on the whole the House of Lords performs 
efficiently the duties entrusted to it, he would abolish it, and 
establish a new Second Chamber on a “ vocational” or 
** functional ” basis, with the title of ‘‘ The National Council.” 
It is to contain all the talents and the best of everything. 
We know what happens to “all the talents”! 

It is not possible here to refer in detail to Mr. Porteous’s 
constructive proposals in the many and varied fields of 
national policy and activity. But let it be noted that he 
effectively and convincingly demolishes Socialistic preten- 
sions. There are fishers in troubled waters who prate inces- 
santly of “class war,” and who preach civil war in society ; 
but class war, says the author, “is a notion that few people 
in Great Britain could bring themselves to take seriously.” 
There are nevertheless class problems—economic, educational, 
political and social—and these the New Unionism will have 
to face. In the economic world things cannot remain as 
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they are to-day. Yet there can be no question of any return 
to the bad old ways of uncontrolled laissez-faire capitalism. 
The Socialist challenge must be faced; and the only true 
alternative to Socialist-Communist theory is the policy of the 
New Unionism. Certainly the New Unionism has an able 
advocate and expositor in Mr. Porteous. He will not expect 
us, as we have hinted, to swallow his programme whole, but 
the student of politics to-day and those who are questioning 
the relevancy of party divisions and party politics to the 
bewildering problems by which Great Britain and the world 
are faced to-day will find in these courageous and invigorating 
pages abundant material for reflection. 


UNFINISHED WORK 


Munpos: An Unfinished Novel. By Stella Benson (Mac- 
millan, 7s. 6d.). Some years before she died Miss Benson 
definitely expressed a wish that half-finished work of hers 
should not be published in the event of her death. An excep- 
tion has been made in the case of Mundos, because it is 
believed that, though incomplete, it cannot possibly injure 
her reputation, and because she had already, contrary to her 
usual custom, carefully revised and re-revised the thirteen 
chapters. Ordinarily, she would not have embarked upon 
re-revision until the work was complete. So what we are 
able to read of Mwndos is in what would have been its final 
form, and, whatever may be one’s natural objections to being 
left not knowing ‘‘ what happened in the end,” there is much 
to be said for printing this major fragment. The work is 
chiefly noticeable for its brilliant characterization of two 
persons—Sir Victor Cole, the Governor of Mundos, an isolated 
British possession somewhere in the Atlantic, and Francis, 
his son, a physical monstrosity, an unfortunate creature 
struggling in the perpetual conflict of keen mind and feeble 
body. Sir Victor “never thought, he only planned;.. . 
the results of his private soliloquies were always private 
works.”’ One result of his private soliloquies was the introduc- 
tion of motor-traffic, which his well-governed islanders did not 
like a bit. To prove it, they destroyed all the motor-cars on 
the island (except the one belonging to Francis, which suffered 
a slightly less humiliating death by drowning), choosing for 
their operations the day on which the Governor’s wife was 
due to arrive from Europe. It was all very trying, and the 
rising, mild as it was, set up a chain of personal complications 
upon which the subsequent story is built up. The work has 
all Miss Benson’s wit and wisdom, brilliant writing and pene- 
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trating satire, and it has also a quite unforgettable atmosphere. 
“* Rhodatown as a whole,” she says in one of her most vivid 
pieces of description, “looks as it it had been modelled in 
Neapolitan ice-cream and then left in the sun”! We do 
not learn if Francis was rescued, or how Lady Cole’s affair 
with Sam Wylie ended, or what happened to Lilla Liu ; but 
what there is is so supremely good that we must be grateful 
to both publishers and executors for printing it. There is 
always something saddening about the unfinished work of 
the dead, and Mundos is no exception ; it must, however, be 
a satisfaction to Stella Benson’s friends to know her 
latest work was fully worthy of her powers. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF SLAVERY 


THE ATLANTIC AND SLAVERY. By the Hon. H. A. Wyndham. 
(Milford, 12s. 6d.) This book forms part of a study on the 
Problems of Imperial Trusteeship undertaken by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. In a previous volume 
Mr. Wyndham dealt with the various methods of native 
education adopted by the Dutch, the British, the French, 
and the United States in their Far East and Pacific possessions. 
We have here a comparative study of the systems of 
colonization practised on both sides of the Atlantic seaboard 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, by Portugal, 
Spain, the Netherlands, France and England. We have no 
space to deal in detail with the various countries, but 
interesting general considerations emerge. The early settle- 
ments in the West Coast of Africa were for trading purposes 
only, and the companies concerned, though they tried to 
treat the natives with justice, made but little impression on 
their aboriginal manners and customs. The Portuguese, 
indeed, produced a large half-caste population wherever they 
went, and treated every baptized native or mulatto as a 
Portuguese subject. On the Western seaboard, the British 
colonists of the Southern United States came to settle, not 
to trade, and their difficulties with the Indians were 
proportionately greater. Home-devised plans for enabling 
Red Indians and white settlers to live amicably side by side 


invariably broke down on the impossibility of combining | 


two different stages of civilization in the same neighbourhood. 
Moreover the Indian would not work as a servant. Thus 
the project took shape of importing the African, inured to 
slavery, to the more favourable climate and happier conditions 
of servitude on the other side of the Atlantic. It was 
perfectly arguable that he was benefited thereby. The 
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inter-reaction of different coloured races forms a never-ending 
problem, and this book will add greatly to our historical know- 
ledge. Mr. Wyndham has devoted immense research to a 
very difficult subject. 


FATHER CLAVER 


A SAINT IN THE SLAVE TRADE (PETER CLAVER). By Arnold 
Lunn (Sheed & Ward, 6s.). The publishers claim for this 
book that it is both a biography and an argument; but it 
would be more true to call it a biography and many argu- 
ments, and its material would, one feels, have been better 
employed in two separate volumes or in one in which the 
biography and the arguments were subtly welded together, 
not put down in layers like the meat and bread in a pile of 
sandwiches. It is irritating, to say the least of it, to reach 
a critical point in the life of St. Peter Claver and then be 
forced to wade through five chapters of argument (however 
well expounded) before the narrative is taken up again. 
Nevertheless, in spite of such disadvantages, we do get a 
very vivid picture of a very great saint and widen our know- 
ledge of the question of slavery as a whole. Mr. Lunn feels 
that we “lose sight of the individual against the back- 
ground of mass averages and health statistics’ ; in return 
some of us will deplore such regrettable contempt for 
hygiene as was displayed in, for instance, Father Claver’s 
indiscriminate use of his cloak among the slaves at Cartagena. 
On some occasions “the cloak was withdrawn so infected 
and filthy as to require most drastic cleansing.” Father 
Claver “would have resumed his cloak immediately had 
not his interpreters forcibly prevented him.” 


AN INVETERATE TOURIST 


THE ToRRINGTON Diaries. Containing the Tours throughout 
England and Wales of the Hon. John Byng (later fifth Viscount 
Torrington) between the years 1781 and 1794. Edited by C. 
Bruyn Andrews. Vol. II. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 18s.) 
Colonel John Byng was not, on the whole, a happy man. 
Condemned to the réle of a “mari trompé,” he lived in 
straitened circumstances in a small house in Duke Street, 
St. James’s, surrounded by a crew of noisy children. As 
summer came round it was his habit to escape, alone or 
accompanied by a friend or servant, and ride a cob through 
the country, satisfying his passion for archeology, scenery 
and the collection of churchyard epitaphs. The country 
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houses of the gentry interested him, though he shared to the 
full the conventional tastes of his day. His affections were k 
centred on ivied ruins and the landscape gardening of d 
Capability Brown; he never saw a valley without wishin 
to dam it up into an artificial lake. He dismisses Chatsworth, 
Rufford, Lyme, with contempt ; Haddon Hall gets qualified } 
approval, but, strange to say, Hardwicke Hall, though pure : 
Elizabethan, wins his unstinted admiration. We may not 
share his tastes, but few of us could equal his gift for making 
trifles live and his mania for patient collection. He preserved | 
the bill of every country inn, generally headed with an 
excellent woodcut of the inn sign. Travelling was marvel- ; 
lously cheap in those days. Rooms were not charged for; , 
landlords evidently looked to the sale of wines, negus, punch 
and beer for their profits. Tea was as dear as wine. Yet, 


when all these tastes had been indulged, the average cost P : 
of man and horse per day seldom rose to five shillings. John y 


Byng evidently wrote for publication, and he pictures with re 
rare skill the English countryside a hundred and fifty years ago. 


A STUDY OF THE RENAISSANCE W 


Erasmus: Lectures and Wayfaring Sketches. By P. &%. di 
Allen (Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.). Dr. Allen is as 
known as one of the greatest authorities on the Renaissance at 


and the achievements of sixteenth-century scholarship. His pe 
great work, a complete edition of the Letters of Erasmus, cl 
remains a monument of learning and patient research, but m 
his death last year cut short the life of the great man which — ag 
he had set himself to write. His widow and devoted col- M 
laborator has here published a collection of her husband’s L 
Erasmian Essays, including several which have not yet been he 
seen in print. It is difficult to exaggerate the charm of this hi 
book. Erasmus was an attractive figure ; in an age of culture th 
he shone as a man of learning, wit, humour and social gifts su 


who attracted a host of friends. Yet his personality does not 
captivate us so much as the age in which he lived. During 
the forty years, 1480 to 1520, the invention of printing | 
revealed to the world that manuscripts which had hitherto B 
been exposed to all the vagaries of the copyist could hence- 
forth be fixed, published, distributed to scatter education and a 
knowledge throughout Western Europe. A frenzy of trans- | 


lation, comparison, elucidation, overtook the learned of every a 
nation. It must have been a wonderful age to live in—the - 
age of the discovery of learning. Dr. Allen conveys its | 4 


atmosphere in language full of sympathy, humour and 
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knowledge. The book seems to breathe the new life it 
describes. 


OUR ARCHITECT KING 


GrorRGE THE FourtuH, by Roger Fulford (Duckworth, 9s.). 
BrigHToN, by Mr. Osbert Sitwell and Miss Margaret Barton, 
and JoHN Nasu, by Mr. John Summerfield, have already been 
reviewed here. After over a century of moralising and 
sallacious tittle-tattle, three books have just appeared giving 
a wiser and more humane perspective of George IV. These 
books share three merits: they are well written, they fully 
grasp the subject in hand, and while they redeem much of the 
Regent’s character they never whitewash. This latest book 
is the best as a life of George IV yet admirably completes the 
other two books to which it is the last confirming word. 
Mr. Fulford especially shows his good sense of proportion over 
George III. “‘ The Monarchy was saved by George III's 
political conduct, and it was strengthened by his personal 
conduct.” But the very merits of the father made a clash 
with the son inevitable. Because the latter’s morality totally 
differed from his father’s, George III always treated his son 
as an irresponsible child—and made him this. Until he died, 
at 58, he was “ The Playboy of the Court ”’ ; ever childishly 
personal yet possessing real charm and magnanimity ; full of 
culture but wearying of its fruits. He was a greater gentle- 
man than his Whig detractors, and his morals were those of his 
age. Had he been a Commoner he would never have deserted 
Mrs. FitzHerbert ; he was almost platonic in his relations with 
Lady Hertford and actually so in those with Lady Conyng- 
ham. Once he parted from the Queen honours rested with 
him. His main extravagance was houses. It is a tenable 
theory that in the houses George did or failed to build, lies a 
surer key to his character than any printed word can do. 


“ PRINNY ” 


BRIGHTON. by Osbert Sitwell and Margaret Barton (Faber, 
l5s.). Despite the strictures heaped by Victorian moralists 
on George, Prince of Wales, he has left us in Brighton a 
monument of which he need not be ashamed. It survives as 
a dignified and successful model of town-planning, such as we 
sorely need to copy nowadays. Even the Pavilion, which 
it was long the fashion to deride, is coming into its own, as 
the ingenious Folly of a man who was not afraid to parade his 
idiosyncrasies in the grand manner. This book, however, 
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goes far beyond the history of Brighton. It gives us a candid 
yet not unsympathetic portrait of George IV for fifty years 
of his life and an amusing gossiping comment on the manners 
and customs of his circle. The authors consider that Thack- 
eray, in his Four Georges, was unduly severe on the Prince, 
We have always felt that the men who drank and rollicked 
with him at night in order to hold him up to ridicule the next 
morning, were living in dangerously transparent dwellings, 
Our authors do not disguise the Prince’s faults, but they bring 
out the undoubted charm which led men to follow him and 
women to fall in love with him, even while they blamed him. 
This is one of the most delightful and witty Memoirs we have 
read for long. The material is vast and most skilfully pre- 
sented. 


A SUSSEX PARISH 


THe Story oF FirTLEwortH, by the Hon. Lady Maxse 
(THE NationaL Review, 5s.) The keynote of this book is 
the enthusiasm which has prompted painstaking research. 
A story of this kind should be written for every country 
parish, for most of our villages boast an origin as ancient 
as Fittleworth. Such history well repays the patience and 
skill required to unearth it. The name Fittleworth is of Saxon 
origin, though documentary evidence only begins in 1199, 
The most lifelike pictures drawn of the village centre round 
its Church history. It may well have been one of the earliest 
places in the county to embrace Christianity and throughout 
the Reformation and the Commonwealth the place was subject 
to the rigours of Thomas Cromwell and the severities of 
Puritan rule. With the eighteenth century the village sank 
into ecclesiastical peace, only disturbed by the anxieties of 
the six Misses Prattenton, daughters of the vicar, lest they 
should be buried alive. In consequence, they lie in a 
row in the churchyard with their throats slits. With 
all its patient research, the book abounds in cheerful 
reminiscence of this kind till it closes with the statement, 
which the village may well be proud of, that of its 648 inhabi- 
tants no less than 143 men joined the Forces during the 
Great War. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Taz LETTERS OF NAPOLEON TO MarigE LovisE. With a 
Commentary by Charles de la Ronciére, and an Introduction 
by Philip Guedalla. Illustrated. (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 
In the latter part of 1934, it was announced that a hitherto 
undiscovered collection of Napoleon Bonaparte’s letters was 
coming up for sale in London. Examination proved that 
they included practically the whole of his private 
correspondence with Marie Louise from the time of his 
projected marriage to his abdication in 1814. The French 
Government and the Bibliothéque Nationale de France rose 
to the occasion, and without reaching the hammer the letters 
found a home in the Archives of France. They are here 
translated and given to the English public by the Chief 
Custodian of the Bibliothéque Nationale. We may well 
congratulate the French on such a priceless windfall, though 
the correspondence is one-sided, Marie Louise’s answers being 
still undiscoverable. Beyond their national significance, the 
letters add little to our knowledge of the Emperor. Napoleon 
never gave himself away on paper, least of all to a woman. 
He wrote kindly and affectionately, but seldom turned the 
page. He was probably wise, for in a letter of March, 1814, 
he casually made mention of his future plan of campaign 
for the defence of Paris. The courier fell into Russian 
hands and Paris was taken. The appeals to his selfish wife 
to go with him to Elba make pathetic reading; she was 
frst and last an Austrian, and by nature and temperament 
incapable of sacrifice. Yet her husband’s dignity and 
restraint in the hour of defeat might well have moved her. 


Sir Harry Luke will please very much all those who read 
and enjoyed his former book, An Eastern Chequerboard, by 
supplementing it with a second volume of reminiscences 
entitled MorE MovzEs on AN EASTERN CHEQUERBOARD (Lovat 
Dickson, 12s. 6d.). Still in harness, for at present he is Lieut.- 
Governor of Malta, Sir Harry has for equipment some thirty 
years of knowledge and experience of the Near and Middle 
Kast, together with a fund of general learning and the gift 
of an easy and attractive style. The new book begins with 
Jerusalem and Palestine, passes on to ‘“‘ Somewhere in the 
Mediterranean,’ and then takes us into Caucasia—Georgia, 
Armenia and Azerbaijan, the vanished independent states, 
about which much interesting information is given. Next 
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comes a chapter on Cyprus, which is perhaps the most strikin 
in the work, particularly if taken in connection with that follow- 
ing it and presenting Sir Harry’s memories of Kiamil Pasha, 
“the greatest Cypriot.” The deathless romance of the great 
struggle in the far-off past between Christians and Moslems 
is suggested in a vivid description of the Crusaders’ castles, 
while the closing chapters deal with Tripolitania and the 
tongues of the Arabs. The book is excellently illustrated 
with photographs and the end-papers supply a map. It 
should be added that Sir Harry knows how to combine enter- 


tainment with the impartment of knowledge in this fascinating 
book. 


WEsTMINSTER ABBEY, by A. L. N. Russell, F.R.I.BA. | 
(Chatto & Windus, 6s.). Mr. Russell begins his introduction 


with the disarming admission that ‘‘ Westminster Abbey 
suffers terribly from being one of the Sights of London,” 
and he follows up the admission with some extremely modem 
and sensible advice on how to avoid what he calls “‘ museum 
complex’ by wiser methods of approach than the usual 
frantic rush to the chief points of interest. From such an 
introduction it is quite obvious that the book is not going 
to be dull and dry, but its happy blend of historical narrative 
and material detail continues to surprise one throughout its 
200 odd pages. Most of us, once in a lifetime, meet the perfect 


talker on his own subject. If you are interested in the Abbey, | 


you need not wait a lifetime; you can buy Mr. Russell’s 
book and have the perfect talker on tap. He seems to leave 
nothing out ; yet none of his chapters appears hurried or over- 
condensed. Well-chosen illustrations, diagrams, appendices, 
and a brief index complete a volume, well within the means of 
hundreds of sightseers (if Mr. Russell will forgive the word), 
which it would be hard to over-praise. Perhaps it should be 
added that the book falls into two divisions: the first tells 
the story of the Abbey and its abbot, and of its building and 
maintenance ; the second forms a guide to the “ separate 
beauties ” (most other dust-jackets would have called them 
‘features ”’) of the building and contains a useful chapter 
on the principles and development of mediaeval architecture. 


Forest Lire 1n Inp1, by the Hon. James W. Best, O.B.E. | 
(Murray, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Best, lately of the Indian Forest 

Service, has spent all his life among the trees in that wonderful | 
country, where raw, primitive man lives alongside highly | 
sophisticated man. This book has to do with jungle folk and 
the game which abounds in the jungle. Here are tales of 
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tiger, buffalo and bison, and the trackers who know where 
to find them. Mr. Best does not set out to deal with politics, 
but politics come in all the same, as how could they not just 
now ? Two extracts show his views : 

If what I have dared to write . . . will bring about better safe- 
guards for the jungle men and those least able to look after them- 
selves, then, indeed, I shall feel that my work in their interests did not 
finish when I left the shade of the Indian Forests. 

And a quotation from an Indian officer who, when the 
Montague-Chelmsford changes were made, said : 

If the British leave the country to-day, the Afghans, the Nepalese 
or the Japanese will be in the country to-morrow. 

These quotations are hardly fair to the book, for they make 
it seem political, whereas it is a delightful and vivid record 
of forest days and forest ways. An excellent book for boys 
and men. It is full of good stories, too long to quote. One 
of the best tells how a whole tribe made up a hoax to catch 
the young sahib out, just to see if he could stand chaff. They 
caught him good and proper, and the test was satisfactory, 
so that “‘ they promised to save my forest from fires.” A 
good book—a wholesome book. 


A Snort INTRODUCTION TO THE HistoRY oF HuMAN 
Srupipity, by Walter P. Pitkin (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.). 
Mr. Pitkin presents his book in a rather mannered frame- 
work of titles and sub-titles which some people will find 
irritating and others obscure. He holds that stupidity, 
in its widest and fullest sense, is at the root of all human 
ills, and that “there is only one way of rising above our 
stupidities, and that is first to analyse them down to the 
smallest atom and then to find methods of control through 
education, police or chemicals.’ Which is all very well 
as far as it goes, but as Mr. Pitkin devotes considerably 
more time to his analysis of human stupidites than to 
suggesting methods of “control,” his book, despite its 
immense range, impressive statistics and compelling style, 
has not all the positive value that it might have. However, 
in the last few pages we do find an admission to a conviction 
that the reign of human stupidity will ultimately come to 
anend. Through the development of science the intelligent 
human being will be, as never before in the history of the 
world, completely independent of the drudging service of the 
stupid. ‘* Let the stupid increase like flies, then,” says Mr. 
Pitkin. “They cannot swamp nor rout the intelligent 
classes. They remain a menace only so long as we ourselves 
commit the stupidity of regarding their persons as sacred 
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. of allowing them just as many votes as anybody else, | 
and of ‘eae them as we protect those who are worth 
while ” | 


Here ARE GREAT CiTIES: Some Account of the Mediter. | 
ranean and the Black Sea, by C. E. Carroll (Heath Cranton, 
7s. 6d.). Mr. Carroll describes his book as in no sense a guide. ) 
book but rather ‘‘ an introduction to the sea which holds 
more interest and greater associations than any other in the © 
world.” That seems a moderate enough claim, and the | 
author certainly does what he sets out to do, but his book is — 
nevertheless disappointing; the facts are there, but the 
tissue of imagination and feeling in which they ought pro- 
perly to be woven is woefully lacking. Style, after all, is 
everything in a book which purports to be more than a guide- 
book, for facts about such places as Malta, Gibraltar, Con- 
stantinople, etc., are to be had pressed down and running over 
for a few pence. The dust-jacket, in spite of a reproduction of 
Mr. Charles Dickson’s painting of Constantinople and the 
Bosphorus, is muddled and inartistic, particularly the spine, 
where bold blue and red type is unhappily mixed with faint 
yellow decorations quite different in feeling. 
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TE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM: A Triumph. By E. T. Lawrence. 7 
(Cape, 30s.) Lord Lloyd will review this book in our September issue. 7 


OUR FUTURE IN THE AIR. By Brigadier-General P. R. C. Groves, | 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0. (Harrap, 2s. 6d.) A review of the air situation, civil | 
and military. The author concludes that as there is not the faintest hope | 
of general disarmament in view of the air-force development on the Conti- 
nent, Great Britain must face her responsibilities and act. 


THE AIR IS OUR CONCERN. Edited by Nigel Tangye. (Methuen, 
6s.) A critical study of England’s future in aviation, consisting of articles 
contributed by experts, including those of four nations. The Editor claims ~ 
that this quiet relation of facts will show the true importance of aviation 
to the Empire if we are to keep pace with the rest of the world. 


RELIGION AND THE MODERN STATE. By Christopher Dawson. 
(Sheed & Ward, 6s.) Christianity meets the crises caused by the failure 
of modern social idealisms, the author asserts, and he finds in the encyclicals 
of the Popes Pius IX, Leo XIII and Pius XI, a consistent exposition of 
Christian social doctrine not found elsewhere. 
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THE TOWN. By David Glass. LITERATURE. By Philip Hender. 
son. (Bodley Head. Twentieth Century Library, 3s. 6d. each.} The 
first volume is concerned with the problems of modern urbanism, and the 
second traces the development of literature in relation to the social order, 
Two further additions to this series are: SEX, by Kenneth Walker, and 
RELIGION, by Dr. Julius Hecker. The subjects are dealt with in each 
book in their relationship to a changing civilisation. 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. By Carola Oman. THOMAS GRAY. 
By R. W. Ketton-Cremer. (Duckworth, Great Lives, 2s. each.) The “ great 
lives ’’ represented by these volumes were lived contemporaneously, but in 
widely different spheres. The many to whom the Stuarts have an irresistible 
attraction will welcome this little biography of Prince Charles; and to 
admirers of his Elegy, in particular, this short life of Thomas Gray will be 
full of interest. 


THE TRADITIONAL DANCE. By Violet Alford and Rodney Gallop. 


(Methuen, 6s.) The authors, who took part in organising the Folk Dance | 


Festival just held in London, have given us a clever analysis of national 
dances the world over. Their conclusions go to prove that all these dances 
have sprung originally from a common primitive impulse. 


THE LINDBERGH CRIME. By Sidney B. Whipple. (Methuen, 6s.) 
The kidnapping and the death of the baby of the great American airman, 
created world-wide sympathy for the bereaved parents. Mr. Whipple relates 
the tragic story in detail, and describes the trial of Hauptman, who was 
found guilty of the crime. 


JOBBER SKALD. By John Cowper Powys. (The Bodley Head, 
8s. 6d.) A collection, cleverly handled, of queer people, mainly either 
abnormal or shamelessly immoral. 


POEMS OF TWO YEARS. By Christopher Hassall (Macmillan’s 
Contemporary Poets, 1s.) 


The Story of Fittleworth 


By the Hon. LADY MAXSE. 


The Times says :—‘‘ It were well if every parish in England could have its history 
written as Lady Maxse has written of a Sussex village.” 

The Times Educational Supplement says :—‘t Those who are writing, or thinking 
of writing, village histories for school or general use might well take Lady Maxse’s 
* Fittleworth ’ as a model.” 


The Morning Post says :—‘‘ A friendly, easy account of a Sussex parish by one who 
has known and loved it for many years.’ 
The Guardian says :—‘ . but the village history remains, and it is good that 


so worthy a chronicler as Lady Maxse should have thrown herself into the lists to help 
its preservation.” 
The West Sussex Gazette says :—‘* Her little book, just published, is one for which 


Fittleworth folk, present and prospective, may be truly grateful. And this gratitude 


will be shared by all people who see the value of this kind of work.” 


Now Ready Cloth, 5/- 
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